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A Day’s Notes near Geneva. 





In the year 1833, Mr. Paraick Snurrrirr,, a practi- 
cal farmer from East Lothian, in Great Britain,—than 
which there is said to be no better wheat district in 
either Scotland or England—made an extended tour 
through this country. When at Geneva he was intro- 
duced to Mr. Joun Jonnston, and in the book giving 
an account of his tour, published after his return home, 
he speaks as follows of what he saw :— 


“This season he (Mr. J.) has 60 acres in wheat, equal to 
any crop of similar extent I ever examined. His system 
is to sow clover amongst wheat, which affords good pas- 
turage in autumn, and is fed off in the following spring ; 
the land is plowed in the end of June, and, after an im- 
perfect fallowing, sown withwheatinautumn. * * * 
Mr. J applies fifty heaped Winchester bushels of 
lime to an acre, which costs nine cents per bushel. Gyp- 
sum costs 15 cents per bushel, and is only used for clover 
and Indian corn. * * * Half a bushel is sufficient for 
an acre, and imparts an improved appearance to the crop 
infourdays. * * * Mr. J.’ cows are beautiful ani- 
mals, and very fat.” 





What was thus written nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, applies almost word for word to the farming of 
Mr. Johnston, as we found it now. He has, however, 
although still hale and active, made an arrangement 
with a tenant to farm under his supervision and direc- 
tion, and the past year has proved the new arrange- 
ment one of mutual satisfaction and profit. 

It will be difficult to say much of what we saw without 
runping a risk of repeating what is already recorded 
in the back volumes of this journal. Mr. Johnston has 
300 acres of a stiff and naturally wet soil, which by 
means so often advocated in print that the most listless 
of readers can hardly be entirely ignorant of their na- 
ture—he has brought up from comparative sterility to 
the production of crops unexcelled, and we think scarce- 
ly equalled, in Western New-York. Yet, as he him- 
self remarked in a recent communication, it is abso- 
lutely surprising that no more are induced, by the pub- 
lication of so apparently simple a mode of renovating 
the soil, to try it, even if upon asmall scale. Some of 
his neighbors, after watching and often laughing at 


-him for thirty-six years, are gradually following his 


example ; more, however, persist in calling him mere- 
ly a very “lucky” man. Their own winter-killed and 
stunted grain, their bare pastures and thistle-grown 
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meadows, are sufficiont evidence that similar “ luck” 
has never lighted on their domains. 

DrainrnG has been very “lucky ” in Mr. Johnston’s 
hands. As the pioneer in the introduction of tile un- 
der-drains, until they now form a prominent feature 
in American husbandry, he would in England proba- 
bly have received, ere this, a valuable testimonial from 
his fellow farmers. His present demonstration of their 
effective and profitable use could not be more complete. 
Beginning—as every new idea should at first be re- 
ceived in practice—at a moderate extent, he satisfied 
himself that draining was an operation, on a soil like 
his, paying its own way, and permanently adding to 
the productiveness of the land; and, since these care- 
ful opening experiments, he has gone on until the 
“crockery”? under his fields may now be numbered 
by hundreds of thousands; until spots where man or 
beast would before mire, are now firm enough to 
bear the heaviest load, and, what is more, from abso- 
lute unproductiveness have become the most productive 
of all. 

Live is also in @ measure synonymous with Mr. 
Johnston’s “luck.” He has used it on a large part of his 
farm at the average rate mentioned in the above ex- 
tract, although in some cases putting on considerably 
more—indeed on one or two acres the quantity was a 
hundred bushels each. While the effect is apparently 
@ permanent one, we understood that the increase in 
the first crop would more than pay its cost. This is an- 
other of those instances so puzzling to science, in which 
burnt lime works wonders on @ limestone soil—the 
earth of which not only rests on limestone, but already 
contains lime as a prominent ingredient. Mr. J. be- 
gan with lime, as with draining, in a small way, until 
its effects were thoroughly tested; he is now satisfied 
that the $25 to $30 an acre which the tiles and lime 
cost, have been one of the best expenditures he ever 
made. Ashes he has not found to pay. Salt he has 
used largely at the rate of a barrel to the acre; it 
brings the wheat to earlier maturity, and gives a bright, 
stiff straw. Plaster he applies largely upon corn, also 
on timothy and clover, at the general rate of about a 


bushel to the acre. 
But in the home-manu/facture of manures, Mr. J. 


has perhaps been more “lucky ’’ than in anything else. 
This it is that enables him to raise so large crops of 
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corn; to keep up his crops of wheat; to get the greatest 
returns from the money buried in the tile, and sown 
broadcast in the lime. We found extensive manure 
heaps, the product of last winter’s feeding, awaiting 
application this fall. The yards in which the cattle and 
sheep are wintered are largely supplied with straw, 
and the well-decomposed mass is used at the rate of 
twenty to twenty-five large two-horse wagon loads to 
the acre, applied to those grass lands in the fall which 
are to be plowed for corn in the spring. This gives a 
surprising crop of corn, and makes the land even too 
rich for wheat. 

We should here say that Mr. Johnston’s soil, which 
is a stiff clay—now, from the addition of manure, good 
drainage, and long and often repeated working, brought 
more into the condition of a clayey loam—is not what 
is called a corn soil; it is just the one, however, for 
wheat. Some fields have grown wheat every alternate 
year for the 36 Mr. J. has tilled them; every other 
year lying in fallow, and the yield ranging from 20 to 
40 bushels per acre, and for the last eight years ave- 
raging, after deducting for the frequent and severe 
ravages of the midge, twenty-five. 

Reference was made in our note about the crops last 
week, to Mr. J.’s field of corn. It contains twenty- 
three acres, and with the exception of some small lots 
in favored situations, is said to be the best between 
Buffalo and Albany. This field was wheat and fallow 
alternately from 1822, for 30 years. In 1852, the trial 
of implements was held at Geneva; the wheat crop on 
it that year was very good, as many strangers who took 
the trouble to drive out expressly to see it, may re- 
member. While in wheat, this field was several times 
manured—once with 40 bushels unslacked lime per 
acre. Mr. J.’s subsequent treatment of it illustrates 
well his views of the rotation best suited to his cireum- 
stances. This field was seeded with clover and timo- 
thy, hay was cut from it for three years, and in 1856 
it was manured in the fall with over 22 two-horse wa- 
gon loads to the acre of the richest manure, well rot- 
ted, made from sheep and cattle fed on Indian corn 
and oil-cake meal. After this corn crop it is proposed 
to take two crops of oats, or one of oats and one of 
barley, before again putting it in wheat, as Mr. J.con- 
siders it too rich for the last named crop without re- 
ducing it by the growth of the others. 

Several ideas advanced by Mr. J. at different times 
have given rise to considerable controversy. The mode 
he has found most profitable, of applying manures in 
the fall, has been the subject of much writing during 
the last year. He takes a view of the wheat crop 
which will be considered not less remarkable by many, 
and which must attract the attention of all who affirm 
that wheat growing ere long will have to be given up 
in many parts of the country. He thinks it the least 
exhausting crop he raises—clover seed the most ex- 
hausting. On these points we shall be glad to-receive 
the experience of others. Are good farmers generally 
disposed to dispute the opinion ? 

There are a few particulars further, in relation to 
out-door matters, which we wish to mention before go- 
ing into yonder feeding yards and barns. First about 


Tur Corn Crop.—Mr. J. uses the planter manu- 
factured by Emery Bros. of this city, of which he ex- 
presses a high opinion. His field this year is in hills 
three feet each way, but we underetood that he prefers 
the mode he has generally employed, of planting in 
drills three feet four inches apart, and one stalk about 
every six inches in the row; he has found the yield of 
corn by this method greater, and that of stalks increas- 
ed about one-third. Plaster he sows broadcast over 
the field, with one of Seymour’s excellent machines. 
He cultivates as soon as the leaves are out of ground, 
and three times subsequently at intervals of 10 days or 
so, according to circumstances, and would go through 
with the field once more if there was time. During 
twelve years, he has had from 20 to 40 acres annually 
in corn, and has averaged 50 bushels of 60 Ibs. per bush- 
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el to the acre for the whole 12 years—pretty good for 
a farm which has no corn soil, and giving further evi- 
idence of the ‘‘ luck,” in good management and care- 
ful cultivation. 

In connection we may state that a field of ten acres, 
almost actually a swamp, purchased by Mr. J. ten years 
ago, for the sake of securing an outlet for some drains, 
was itself thoroughly drained, and the next year he 
took a crop of corn from it which paid him back both 
the cost of the land and the cost of the drainage. 

THe Hay Crors on Mr. Johnston’s .farm are very 
fine. They are mostly timothy, with some natural 
grasses and a little clover intermingling. This mixture 
he considers as good for dairy cows as pure clover, the 
superiority of which over pure timothy* his experience 
leads him to admit. He expected to finish cutting, 
nearly, by the 18th inst. The crop this year must reach 
two and a half tons to the acre—certainly a finer one 
we never saw—the heads standing higher and more 
thickly than much of the wheat one sees, while the 
undergrowth, if we may so call it, of juicy leaves and 
stalks, is so compact that a good mowing machine and 
pair of stout horses find it all they can well manage. 
Mr. J.’s average hay-crop has been two tons to the 
acre. It may be mentioned in connection that he has 
a fine barometer, which has several times been of far 
more service than its price. 

The effect of drainage, Mr. J. thinks is not so per- 
ceptible to the eye upon the grass crop, as on grain ; 
the great benefit resulting from it, being an increased 
thickness upon the ground. Wet lands shoot up a rank 
growth, but a well drained field is covered with a 
thickly woven turf, and yields a proportionably greater 
crop. 

Tue WuHeat Crop.—Mr. J. has this year 50 acres of 
splendid wheat, which, with that of his next neighbor, 
Mr. Swan, (who has 66 acres in one field,) is altogether 
superior to any thing within the writer’s experience. 
Certainly no farmer could desire better. Mr. J. would 
consider it good for plump 40 bushels, but the weevil 
is in it, and must have done great injury. We suppose 
at the time this reaches our readers it will mostly have 
been harvested and the results made known. 

Mr. J.’s experience on the much mooted chess ques- 
tion, although before referred to in our columns, may 
stiJl be of interest, especially as we have lately re- 
ceived several letters advocating the theory of transmu- 
tation. When he first came to this country he was not dis- 
posed to credit the story that wheat would turn to chess, 
but a field of that grain in his neighborhood which was 
badly winter- killed, came up so fully and unmistaka- 
bly chess, that he could not resist the evidence, and 
was converted on it, as many others have been, to firm 
belief in the possibility and existence of transmutation. 
But when the subject was discussed in the old Genesee 
Farmer, he was led to look into the matter more deeply, 
and finally determined that no wheat of his should be 
subject to any such vagaries. He would sow no more 
chess seed! Now he has not raised a wine-glassful of 
chess in more thantwenty years. Before that he “had 
lots of it, and was sure that wheat turned into chess.” 

His mode of cleaning seed wheat is as follows :— 

“To clean all the chess out, take the riddles out of the 
fanning mill, leaving the screen in—take off the rod that 
shakes the riddles and screen ; pour the wheat slowly into 
the hopper with a basket or a half-bushel ; turn the mill 
a little quicker than for ordinary cleaning, and every grain 
of chess will be blown out, unless where three chess seeds 
stick together, which is sometimes the case with the top 
seeds.” 

With this simple preventive he has shown, quite as 
conclusively as is possible in any other way, that all 
chess springs from its own seed and not from the wheat. 
When will other farmers give up trying to prove the 
existence of transmutation, instead of endeavoring to 
effect the non-existence of chess in their own fields? 





* As referred to in a note on page 64 of last week’s Co. 
Gent., giving the results of some experiments by Col. Ca- 
pron. 
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During the year of fallow which has generally alter- 
nated with Mr. J.’s wheat crops, he is particular to 
keep the land well worked and free from weeds, plow- 
ing at least three times inthe season. Quack grass, as 
it is commonly called, many farmers find it very diffi- 
cult to exterminate ; but he says there is no trouble 
on drained land. If you kill it then, it stays killed— 
on wet land, it seems endowed with the nine lives of a 
cat—or more. 

It may be of interest to mention the division of his 
land among the different crops. Of 300 acres, 50 are 
in wheat, 23 in corn, 23 in oats, 60 in hay, 64 in fal- 
low, and the balance, with the exception of 30 in wood, 
are devoted to pasture. 

But one of the main sources of profit for Mr. John- 
ston, both as supplying in large quantities the best ma- 
nure, and thus preserving and increasing the fertility 
of his land—and as furnishing a market for much that 
he raises—is 

THE FEEDING OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

He has very extensive farm buildings ; we give on p. 
75 a eut representing one set of them, with yards, 
sheds, &c., the dimensions of which are given with the 
description—the drawing being on the scale of nearly 
50 feet to the inch. Beside this range of buildings he 
has two others similar, although not quite so large. 
The plan of their construction may be of service to 
others. 

Cattle, Mr. J. selects with great care, and his suc- 
cess proves the excellence of his judgment. He deter- 
mines much by the handling qualities of the animal, 
choosing for fattening purposes, one that possesses a 
“ moderately thick, mellow, elastic hide, thickly cover- 
ed with soft, wavy hair.’ As he thinks it wiser to grow 
300 bushels of wheat on 10 acres, rather than on 30, so 
he finds it pay far better to secure such a constitu- 
tion as shall attach 800 pounds of flesh to one stomach, 
than to have two digestive systems at work at his man- 
gers, and both net him only a thousand pounds. His 
long practice has given him a great degree of skill. 

Of sheep he has been a still larger buyer. As a 
general thing they prove more profitable—always when 
the price per pound live weight is the same. A four 
year old steer in pasture, his experience proves about 
equal to seven sheep. But when they are stalled or 
yarded the former consumes more than the latter. The 
sheep will fatten well on a pound per day each of oil 
meal and what straw they want—the steer will require 
8 to 12 pounds of oil meal daily, and not a little of 
the best hay. Then the pelt of the one will sell for $2 
—those of the seven amounting to $14, while the hide 
of the latter will only bring about six. 


The period of feeding is about one hundred days, 
commencing from the middle of November to the 10th 
of December. Oil cake Mr. J. purchases by contract 
and by paying the cash and taking large quantities 
secures it at lower rates than might otherwise be the 
case—generally getting it slightly less than $30 per 
ton. He proposes to contract for thirty tons for next 
winter’s use. He has tried feeeding corn and cob 
ground together, but considers the cob useless if not 
injurious—especially to sheep, which digest everything 
they take into their stomachs. 

Most of the hay the cattle eat is taken from feeding 
boxes in the yards. To get these sufficiently light 
to be portable, and yet strong enough to bear hard 
usage, is a greatdesideratum. Mr. J. has effected this 
purpose admirably. The cut (fig. 1) shows one side of 
the feeding box he contrived and has 


used entirely for many years, drawn 
on a scale of 10 feet to the inch. It 
is six feet square and six in hight. A 
bottom may be laid in if desired, of 


Fig. 1. loose boards resting along the hori- 
zontal scantling shown at b e, but Mr. J. generally fills 
them with straw to this level and then puts hay on 
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top; the side openings a d c, are protected by a strip 
of wood on one side of the siding boards and a light bar 
of iron on the other—these being pinned on by bolts 
and screws, the heads of which are shown by dots. 
These are large enough for four cattle to feed from at 
once without quarreling, will last for many years, and 
have proved in every respect just what was wanted. 
We should add that the four corner posts are of wood 
4 inches square. 

But decidedly the most compact, convenient, and in- 
expensive mode of stalling we ever saw, is that con- 
trived and long used by Mr. J. The cut at the top of 
page 268 shows at J, the ground plan of a line of stalls. 
Fig. 2 represents the front of these stalls extending 

















Fig. 2. 
along the line just above the letter J in figure 4; 
the openings represented in fig. 2 at d d look through 
into the manger, the width of which is shown by the 
dotted line below J,in figure 4. The sides of the 
stalls, cc, are gates turning on the stanchions that 
support them, and here represented wide open. One 
animal is driven in, the gate shut upon him, and he 
stands in a space 8 feet by 3, with his side to the gate, 

















Fig. 3. 

(shown in fig. 3,) putting his head through the opening 
(d, fig. 2,) into the manger (b, fig. 3.) Then another 
follows ; the gate is shut upon him, and in less than a 
week the cattle will learn to go in of their own accord, 
while the shutting of the gate is much less trouble, 
more secure, and leaves far less opportunity for their 
fighting, than any mode of tying. Each animal may 
stand, lie down, or eat, without molestation by the 
others, or inconvenience of any kind to himself. The 
distance the front of the stalls is boarded up, is shown 
in fig. 2. The manger (6, fig. 3.) is 34 feet wide, and 
the avenue beyond, a, 6 feet, for convenience in feed- 
ing. The construction of the manger is shown at b, 
so that the food shall slide toward the bottom, but not 
be drawn into the stall. 

The animals are put into these stalls morning and 
night for several hours, spending the remainder of the 
time in the sheds and yards at will, where they are 
supplied with water, and, as well as in the stalls, with 
an abundance of straw for litter, both as conducing to 
their own cleanliness and comfort, and, more particu- 
larly, for the increased amount and value of the manure 
thus made. The straw absorbs a considerable portion 
of the liquids of the manure, but Mr. J. says that if 
he were a younger man, he would immediately con- 
struct capacious tanks, and save it all. The manure 
is heaped in the open air, where it lies generally undis- 
turbed, although we believe he sometimes considers it 
well to turn the heaps over once, until the time of its ap- 
plication to the soil, from the 20th of September to the 
10th of October, when it is thoroughly decomposed and 
in excellent order. 

We may pause here long enough to tell a story of 
one of Mr. J.’s neighbors, who is well known as a first 
rate farmer, but who never could so far overcome his 
views of what reason and theory apparently taught 
him as to coincide in Mr. J.’ autumn application of 
manures. We rode over to see his place, and found 
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Fig. 4—One Range of Mr. Johnston’s Farm Buildings. 


Description.—A, Tool Room, with wheat in the sheaf 
on second story, 45 ft. square. 

B, Granary, 45 by 20, with grain bins on the outer side 
and on the side next to A. The room above is devoted to 
wheat in the sheaf, and contains also the threshing ma- 
chine, the grain from which passes down into a fanning 
mill beneath (in B, near the side next to C.) 

C is 28 feet square, and contains the sweep horse power, 
which moves the thresher in the room above B, as wellas 
the fanning mill in B, from which last apartment the chaff 
is carried into the room 

H. 20 ft. by 28, and the straw into 

G, where it is very convenient for use in the yards, into 
which this room opens. 


D, Hay barn, 34 by 18 feet. 

E, Another straw room, 34 by nearly 50 feet. 

F. Gangway to granary. 

W, Well. 

IT, Gangway six feet wide, for feeding—the dotted line 
represents the mangers to receive the feed of the animals 
in the stalls at 

J, These stalls are eight feet by three. 

K, K, Are open sheds. 

L, L, Yards in which the cattle feed from racks repre 
sented below, as sheep from troughs. 

In the engraving the position of doors and of the gates in 
the fences (represented by open double lines,) is shown so 
plainly as to need no explanation. 








that of two fields of corn upon it, one was decidedly in 
advance and of better color and promise than the other. 
Mr. J. inquired the reason. ‘ Well, if it must be con- 
fessed, Mr. Johnston,” was the reply, “the manure on 
the best piece was applicd in the fall.” Friend J. 
naturally considers this something of a triumph of his 
system, but his neighbor is not disposed to admit it as 
such until still further trials. 

Of cattle Mr. J. generally buys about 40 three or 
four year old steers the last of November, which he 
calculates to sell in February, when he takes another 
lot of as many more, which are fed moderately, to put 
them in good condition to be turned to the first grass, 
and they become fat as can be desired in July. The 
former lot are allowed from six to eight quarts of corn 
or oil-cake meal per day, according to the quality of 
the hay, and the latter about four quarts—both having 
access to all the hay they want. The quantity of the 
manure thus made, and the results of its application 
can better be seen by visiting Mr. J.’s fields and in- 
specting his crops, than in any other way. 

lt is said that the old race of Scotch divines, after 
running up the heads of their discourses to serenteenth- 
ly, or thereabouts, always added nearly as many more 
by way of “practical improvements.’ With greater 
mercy in this present instance, we desire to present but 
six: 

1. Farmer, THINK FOR yoursELF! Drains and drain tile 
were new things both here and abroad, when friend 
Johnston first experimented with them; lime was 





almost as much sv. But he has gone alead in these 


and other respects for himself, leaving others to follow 

2. Raise no crop that don’t beat those of your neighbors. 
This may be rather stronger than our meaning, which 
simply is, Be sufficiently ambitious; determine to 
equal, endeavor to excel others in your manner of 
farming, and all its results. 


3. Cultivate your soil thoroughly. One main object of 
all Mr. Johnston’s drains is to prevent the baking of 
the soil into inseparable clods, to keep it friable, while 
he Jabors for the same end by frequent use of the plow 
the cultivator and the hoe. Economise manures. 


4. Avail yourselves of all the labor saving machinery you 
can. Friend J. must have been among the very first 
in this country to construct a threshing machine. He 
has always made use of every implement possible to 
take the place of and economize binnan toil. Reap- 
ers, mowers, tools to till the soil and machinery to 
store the harvest are all found in improved forms and 
constant application on his farm. 


5. Remember that a Seng crop or s0 many pounds of 
flesh, always pay better, the smaller the field or the 
fewer the mouths, from which they are produced. 
That is, better till one acre well, than scratch over 
two or three. Good care of animals in the end will 
be most profitable. 


6. Reap THE AGRICULTURAL Papers. Write for them. 
Mr. J. hailed with pleasure the first number of the old 
Genesee Farmer, and from that day to this has been 
one of our*constant subscribers and most practical 
contributors. He has thus learnt the progress others 
were making, has adapted their suggestions and ex- 
perience to his own wants, and, moreover, what he has 
proved good, he has labored to disseminate as widely 
as possible, and the benefits derived from his own skill 
and practice he has endeavored to confer on others. 
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Shanghe Fowl. 





The Shanghe fowl was originally brought from the 
northern part of China, particularly about the city of 
Shangha, from which it takes its name. This bird is 
the common domestic fowl of that part of China; but 
how long it has been bred there, or when first intro- 
duced, we are not able to ascertain. 

The Celestials breed these birds without any regard 
to points, plumage, or color, being satisfied with large 
bodies. A missionary, who spent eight years in differ- 
ent portions of China, recently informed the writer 
that the common practice about Shanghz is to breed 
together indiscriminately, -mooth and feather-legged 
birds, as well as those of different colors. Another 
missionary says, ‘‘There is no difference at all between 


the fowls called Shaughes and Cochin Chinas. In re- 
ality they al/ are Shanghees. Cochin Chinese fowls are 
a small, inferior kind, vot equal to the natives of the 
United States, and it is not believed that any have 
have ever been taken to America.” 

The editors of the “ Poultry Book,’ lately publish- 
ed in London, quote from a letter they received from 
Mr. Robert Fortune, who has passed many years in 
various parts of China, as follows: ‘I firmly believe 
that what are called ‘ Cochin Chinas’ and * Shanghes,’ 
are one and the same. The Shangha breed seems 
to be more common about Shanghe than anywhere 
else iv the north ; but I find it all over the low coun- 
try of that part of China. The southern breeds have 
long been well known to ship captains and English 
residents ; but there ‘is nothing very marked in their 
character. The Shangh# breed occurs both with feath- 
ered and unfeathered legs, but more frequently with 
unfeathered.”’ 

Our first informant sustains the statement of Mr. For- 
tune in respect to the fowls of Southern China, for be 
says that he travelled quite extensively in this portion 
of China, and that during three years labors there the 
only large fowls he saw were a few that a French gen- 
tleman had just brought down from the north. 

From such competent and disinterested testimony, 
we are compelled to conclude that all such names as 
‘Cochin China,’ ‘ Royal Cochin China,’ ‘ Imperial Chi- 
nese,’ ‘Hong Kong,’ ‘Hong Ho,’ ‘ Bramah Pootra,’ 
and numerous others, should all be known by the fam- 
ily name of Shanghxw, and be classed only by color, 
as white, buff, black or red Shanghewxs. 

Some forty years since the ancestors of a large mix- 
ed tribe of fowls were brought to this country from 
China and adjacent islands, and since have mainly been 
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bred in and about Philadelphia, bearing the name of 
‘ Bucks County Fowl,’ and other aliases. Most of these 
were smooth legged, but a few were more or less feath- 
ered. 

The first of our late Shanghw importations was 
made in the spring of 1847, and since that time a 
Shanghe tide has flowed and ebbed over the Ameri- 
can continent. It is low tide now, where itis to be 
hoped it will long remain. Shanghzs were first in- 
troduced into England in 1845, by a present made to 
the Queen, The English have usually called all large 
China fowls ‘Cochin Chinas,’ but of late have adopt- 
ed the term Shanghe. 

The Shanghe cock is a large, bold, upright bird, 
strongly sistinguished for the length, loudness, hoarse- 
ness, and awkwardness of his half guttural crow. Most 
of the sub-varieties have large, single, serrated combs, 
the top running considerably beyond its point of attach- 
ment to the head. He hus a strong and slightly curv- 
ed beak. The eye is rather small, bright and promi- 
nent; face bright red; wattles, large, thin and pend- 
ant; ear-lobes very long, louse, and folded forward like 
a second wattle. His neck is about nine inches long, 
and is somewhat arched; wings short, rounded out- 
wards, their shoulders concealed in the breast-feathers, 
and their tips covered by the body-feathers and the 
saddle-hackle. His breast is broad, but wanting in 
fulness; the thighs are wide apart, large, compara- 
tively short, smooth in some, in others heavily featner- 
ed quite down to the knees; shanks should be short, 
and, with the booted, more or less feathered down the 
outer edge, quite to the end of the outer toe; the stern 
is densely covered with long downy feathers, technical- 
ly called “ fluff,’’ well rounded out; the hackle, both 
of neck and saddle, is long and abundant; while the 
tail is short and sometimes cov red by the Jong saddle- 
feathers. The weight of a full grown bird is from ten 
to twelve pounds, while a few have weighed more. 

The hen agrees in general character with her liege 
lord, but is two or three pounds lighter. Comb and 
wattles smaller; body deeper, with more breast; 
‘fluff’ over the hips and stern softer and more plenti- 
ful; saddle-feathers so abundant as to form a kind of 
arch from the back to the tail, frequeatly extending so 
far up the tail as to make it appear very short. 

The legs of both sexes should be yellow, though we 
have seen some very five white birds with a greenish- 
blue leg, and superior black ones with dark legs. These 
birds should be low on the legs, like our cut, while 
they are generally quite too tall. 

The principal subvarieties of the Shanghew family 
are, the white, the buff, the cinnamon, the partridge 
colored, the gray, or Brahma Pootra of a few writers, 
the Dominique and the Black. 

The white birds are lighter in weight than any of 
their darker relatives, but we once thought exceeded 
any of the others for laying qualities. They are less 
hardy than the colored birds, and, as for eating, none 
of the Shanghees, in our judgment, are as good as the 
common domestic fowl. 

The buffs have been more numerously bred than 
any other variety, and have furnished more good birds 
than any other color. Most of these have black tails, 
and a few of the outer wing quills are also black ; 
while some have red, others yellow, and others neck- 
hackles striped with black. 

The cinnamons are poorly represented in this ecoun- 
try, both in respect to number and —— 

The partridge or grouse-colored Shanghes are also 
scarce in this country, though we have seen some very 
fine birds of this kind. The hens have more breast 
than most of the others. 

The dominique is perfectly represented in color by 
our domestic dodminique or hawk-colored fowl. Ex- 
cepting a slight tinge of red upon the wing-coverts of 
the cock, both sexes are quite uniformly marked all 
over, having the ground of each feather light blue, and 
quite evenly barred or pencilled with a dark blue and 


gray. 
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By the gray sub-variety we inclade only that elass | 
of light colored birds that a few have wrongfully call- 
ed Brahma Pootra, while S. 0. Hatch, Esq., one of the 
early breeders, uniformly called them ‘ Chittagong,’ 
as is supposed by the ‘knowing’ from their relatives, 
the Chittagongs of Philadelphia. A gentleman near 
this city (Albany) has been a breeder of the Philadel- 
phia bird for more than twenty years, and when the 
‘ Rrahma Pootras’ came into vogue breeders themselves 
could not tell the difference between those raised from 
his old stock or the best modern birds. In passing, 
it is but just to say that these birds threw out 
some very fancy colored fowls, having pure white or 
creamy white bodies, dark red hackles, outer wing- 

uills black, and black tails. Some have single and 
others ‘pea combs.’ These birds, when kept clean, 
make a fine appearance on a large, smooth, green 
lawn. But they cannot be bred of uniform colors, like 
the Creoles and many others. 

Black Shanghes are yet scarce, though we have 
seen some superior hirds of this hue. Says a late Eng- 
lish writer, ‘“‘there is one peculiarity about them, that 
the cocks, though perfectly pure in color till about six 
months old, after that age become brown in the hackle, 
frequently show red feathers in the wings, and are 
often found on close examination to have white under- 
feathers, and others barred with white.’ The writer has 
seen some entirely black—the hens should always be. 
Some have dark legs, though yellow legged birds are 
preferred. 

Having briefly described the leading suh-varieties of 
the Shanghe family, it only remains to make a few 
practical remarks about pairing and breeding. 

None but healthy birds must ever be mated for 
breeding purposes. Birds from two to four years of 
age produce stronger and larger chicks than young 
pullets. Both sexes should possess the color desired in 
the progeny; but to the hen we must mainly look for size. 

Shanghees, as other birds, should not be bred “in 
and-in’”’ too much. Indeed too much care cannot be 
taken to avoid this deteriorating practice. Such a course 
is sure to reduce the size, weaken the constitution, and 
frequently changes the form and cotors of the progeny. 
Cocks or hens should be exchanged every year or two, 
but great care should be used in making these ex- 
changes, lest the flock be impaired by impure blood. 

These hens lay well in winter with good keep, but 
are excelled by many others in summer. They are 
most inveterate sitters, so that, unless very highly fed 
during the warm season, it is almost impossible to keep 
them from sitting, thus losing much of their time. 

These fowls are very liable to have the roup, espe- 
cially in a climate as cold as this. This disease is con- 
tagious, and all birds attacked with it should be re- 
moved from the henery at once. 


The Shanghess are great consumers, and when dressed 
afford a large amount of offal. Old fowls full-fed be- 
come very fat, but their flesh is rank and unsavory. 
The breeder will find it very difficult to fatten the 
chicks before eight or ten months of age. They do not 
reach their full weight until more than a year old. 
This is a very serious objection as a market fowl. For 
market it is better to cro-s them with common fowls. 

Roosting perches for Shanghs should not be more 
than eighteen inches high, and about two feet apart. 

These fowls require careful protection in winter, or 
they will suffer from the cold. A correspondent, re- 
siding as far south as Kentucky, recently informed us 
that during the Inst two winters he had loct several of 
his best Shanghes by freezing. Others have made 
the same complaint. 

Were we asked our advice, we should say to farmers, 
raise Turkeys insterd of the-e uncouth Shanghes; 
for the Turkey will consume but little, if any more 
in winter, less in summer, is less in the wey, and brings 
a much better price in market. [f you wont chickens 
for your table, raise the Grey Dorking; »nd if it is 
eggs that you wish, get the Best strains of Spanish. ‘ 
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Dwarf and Standards Mixed. 





T have an orchard of standard apples, set thirty feet 
apart, four years planted. I would like to know through 
the Cultivator, whether you think it would answer to 
plant dwarf trees between those, making the distance 
fifteen feet. Tos. E. Gawrurop. Pike Co. Ind. 

In answering this inquiry we will reduee the ques- 
tion to figures. If the apple trees are well cultivuted 
they will send out shoots each year at least two feet 
long. The trees of our correspondent, with the best 


treatment, supposing the shoots start a foot back from 
the tips of each previous shoot, will have increased a 
foot in diameter on each side, or two feet in all, for 
each year. If he has therefore managed them well, 
the tops are now about eight feet in diameter. In six 
years more, or by the time the dwarfs have arrived 
to a good size and productiveness, the apple trees will 
be nearly twenty feetin diameter. Asa proof that this 
estimate is within bounds, our correspondent will please 
turn to page 206 of last volume of the Country Gen- 
tleman. or page 141 of the present volume of the Cul- 
tivator, where V. ALDRICH gives the measurement of 
the tops of several of his apple trees, ten years plant- 
ted, and subjected since to good cultivation—the ave- 
rage of which is about 18 feet high and 18 feet in di- 
ameter. Such trees 30 feet apart will leave but small 
spaces unshaded at mid-day, and none at all when the 
sun has declined a little. The roots run at least as far 
each way as the height of the tree itself (our experi- 
ence makes the distance greater,) and consequently in 
less than ten years, the roots will have covered the 
whole surface. Dwarf trees, planted between, will 
therefore be injured by the shade above and by the 
apple roots beneath, and cannot succeed well. They 
would do incomparably better where they can have 
the whole sun above and the whole soil below. 

Where, however, the apple trees receive nothing but 
neglect, and do not grow more than two inches per 
annum, and their heads do not become more ethan ten 
feet in diameter in thirty years, they would not 
injure the dwarfs for a long time—but it would be hard 
to find the man who would thus neglect his standards, 
and at the same time give his dwarfs half that thor- 
ough and enriching cultivation they absolutely require, 

se o~o 


Number of Stalks in a Hill of Corn. 


One of our correspondents writes us that he has late- 
ly had a conversation with a neighbor, who has the re- 
putation of being a very observing, sound and sensible 
man, in regard to the question in the caption above, 
and that it was the firm conviction of this man, that 
in the case of Dent corn, and of all kinds which grow 


to a large size, a larger amount of sound corn will be 
obtained, when there are not over three stalks allowed 
to grow in each hill, than when there are four, or any 
number over three, other things of course, being equal. 
He said that he had observed repeatedly that there 
were usually two good sized ears of such kinds of corn 
on each stalk, when there were only three stalks or less 
in a hill, whereas, when there were four or five stalks, 
there was seldom more than one ear on each, and of 
these some would be not unfrequently small, and at 
harvest prove nothing but soft corn or nubbins He 
further stated that it was his belief that more depend- 
ed, so far as the amount of good sound corn was con- 
cerned, on having but a few stalks in a hill, than on 
having the hills at the distance of three and a half or 
four feet in the rows; and that he had obtained a bet- 
ter crop from corn planted in drills, with stalks about 
one foot or a little less apart, in one direction, and four 
feet in the other, than his neighbor in an adjoining fiel:| 
had from the same kind planted in the usual way. 
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My Mode of Farming. 





Eprtors Country GentTLEMAN—On a farm that 
twelve years ago could keep (or did keep) only seven 
cows, one yoke of oxen, and one horse, by buying fifty 
dollars worth of grain, I now keep twenty cows, one 
yoke of oxen, and one pair of horses, besides young 
stock to replace old or poor ones sold. There is now no 
more tillable or improved land on the farm than there 
was twelve years ago. AsI will show you, it is all 
owing to turning the least land to the greatest profit, 
saving manure, &c. 

My cattle and horses are not allowed to roam ali 
over my farm, and grub the very life from every spear 


of grass as soon as it shows itself above the ground, 
and waste their manure, (which is the great loss of 
farmers,) where it will wash away, lose its strength, 
and be of no use, and thus impoverish the land unless 
you are at a great expense to buy manufactured ma- 
nures, and I claim that one cent saved is full as good 
and better than one earned. 

I sell milk for New-York market, and farm it to suit 
the business, but my mode of farming will apply near- 
ly as well to those who make butter. 

In spring, as soon as it will do to turn out cattle, (for 
me it will not do as soon as it does for some people,) I 
turn my cows into a swamp ef feur acres which starts 
first—next into a wood-lot of twelve acres—next intoa 
stony and bushy lot of eight acres—bringing them up 
to milk at night in the milk-yard, and feeding a little 
hay, which they relish after eating fresh grass, as the 
hay is salted when put in the barn. They are always 
kept in stalls in the yard at night, where I save the ma- 
nure. Thus they are changed from one of these three lots, 
which I cannot plow or mow, until my meadows are 


up enough to mow, which is usually the 10th or 15th of | 


June, but understand that no land of mine that I can 
plow or mow is grubbed by cattle. 

As soon as my grass around the milk-yard, is large 
enough to mow, my cows are yarded for the summer, 
(unless it is to let them out for a day or so in the wood- 
lot for more exercise than they get in the yard,) and 
fed mowed grass, or sowed corn, three times a day— 
first, in the morning before milking—second, at noon 
while my team is eating in the stable at the barn, 
which is go time lost to speak of—third, the last thing 
at night after milking. My horses and oxen are kept 
in the stable to hay, roots, and grain, until the spring- 
work is done, when they are fed same as the cows. 

I have found by actual experience, that I can feed 
my cows night and morning as quick as I can drive 
them to and from pasture, and the time spent feeding 
at noon is paid one hundred fold by the manure saved 
by keeping them yarded. 

I usually sow an acre of corn as soon as the ground 
is warm enough, say the last of May, and continue to 
sow small patches near my milk-yard at different times 
through the summer, and have a good crop for winter 
use. I find an acre of corn is worth as much as two of 
grass, for I often get two crops off of one piece, and it 
is excellent fodder for a change in winter. 

In managing in this way, I know I can keep three 
times as many cows in better condition, and get more 
milk, than to let them grub for a living as is practiced 
by most of our farmers. However some of my neigh- 
bors begin to see the folly of their ways, and do not 
pasture their cows at all. When my cattle are in a 
yard, 1 can go to bed and not be afraid of their break- 
ing into my neighbor’s fields or into the streets, and be- 
ing driven to pound for safe keeping. Besides it is a 
great saving in fencing. In this county rails are searce, 
and [ am putting what stones I have into ditehes where 
they pay good interest, instead of in fences on the land, 
where they are a nuisance. 

My farm is smali—only one hundred acres—all but 

















about twenty-five tillable. I raise all my own hay, 
grain, fruit, &c., and sell more manure than I buy, 
which is very little either way. My farm is improving 
faster than the rest of my neighbor farmers, for I have 
all the manure I choose to make, and my land is not 
robbed of every thing but the roots of grass. 

I write this to encourage farmers to make the most 
of their farms, and am not bragging when I say I 
make double as much more from the same amount of 
land, as any other farmer in the county, unless it is 
some three or four who are following my practice. I 
will give you a description of my milk-yard, and some 
further details of my farming, at another time. AN 
Empire State Faruer. Putnam Co. 
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Mowing Machines at Syracuse. 





A few notes on some of the newer mowing machines 
at the great trial at Syracuse, may be interesting to 
our readers. , 

Kirsy’s Mower, manufactured at Buffalo, was pa- 
tented last year, and in the short time it has been used, 
has been found to possess some decided advantages. 
The cutting bar and driving wheel are on separate 
axles, so that in rising and falling over uneven surfaces, 
they act independently of each other; the bar follow- 
ing the surface of the ground, is not thrown up and 
down by any unevenness over which the driving wheel 
passes. This renders *% a good mower for rough 
meadows. The whole machine is made of iron, except 
the seat and tongue, and it appeared to be simple in 


construction. The cog-work was not so perfect as in 
some others, and the small balance wheel was not per- 
fectly counterpoised; hence there was more rattling 
than was desirable; for example, Hallenbeck’s, which 
had a fine gearing and good balance wheel, and was 
nearly free from noise in running. This is a cheap 
mower—$100. 

The two combined machines presented for trial by 
Batt, AttMAN & Co. of Ohio, attracted much atten- 
tion by their free and quiet running, and good work. 
Both of them had two driving wheels, which somewhat 
increased their cost, complexity, and weight, but their 
motion in consequence was very steady. By means of 
a racket wheel and click, they always backed out of 
gear, lessening the force required for running back- 
wards. They had cutter-bars attached to the rest of 
the machine by double hinge-joints, which allowed the 
cutter to play freely up and down over a varying sur- 
face like Kirby’s; and the cutter in one of them could 
be folded up and turned over on the frame, almost as 
easily as a bird folds its wings, and in this position the 
driver may ride upon it from one place to another, as 
comfortably as a gentleman in his gig. 

The cam machine of Deirz & Dunnam from New- 
Jersey, possessed some ingenious points. Two small 
east-iron wheels, on the ends of a reciprocating bar, 
played alternately in the cavities of the cam, and thus 
imparted motion. This alternate action appeared to 
lessen the jar or rattle, so conspicuous in some other 
cam machines. 

Another cam machine, just constructed, and now for 
the first time publicly tried, was exhibited by Pruyn 
& LanstnG, of Albany. The cam is a zig-zag projec- 
tion on the interior of the driving wheel, away from 
earth and gravel, so injurious to other cam machines. 
A small wheel on each side of this cam, gives motion 
to one end of a lever, to the other or larger end of 
which the knife is attached. Like a few ether machines, 
the fingers were near together, and being wedge form 
or wider backward, no stone over two inches in diame- 
ter, could ever reach the knives, and such small ones 
would of course fall below. We think such a mower 
would pass over any meadow without becoming dulled. 
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The cheapness of this mower ($80) is a recommenda- 
tion for small farmers, even if its work is not equal to 
some others. 

We observed a great difference in the execution of 
the cog-work of the different mowers. There appeared 
to be pone equal in this respect to Atkin’s, exhibited by 
R. Dutton, ot Ohio—the form of the cogs appeared to 
be perfect—their faces wore bright equally over their 
whole surface, and they played together with a per- 
fectly even motion. Other machines had badly made 
cogs, touching only at points, and jarring and rattling 
badly. A large share of the success of the best ma- 
chines, is always owing to the excellence of the gearing. 

Among older mowers, of the best class, were Allen’s, 
Wood’s, Ketchum’s, Hallenbeck’s, Hussey’s, Burrall’s, 
and others, which are already more or less known to 
our readers, and do not need any special notice on the 
present occasion. 





Produce of Butter. 


One of the April numbers of an English Agricultu- 
ral journal contains the following table, containing in- 
formation valuable and interesting to the dairyman. 

‘The relation of the food given, to the quantity and 
quality of the milk produced, is brought out very well 
in the following table, extracted from a puper in a re- 
cent no. of the Journal of the Albert Institution ;” 
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Heaves in Horses Cured. 





A friend informs us that his best horse (which by the 
way, as well as himself, we have long known,) was sold 
to him when but four years old, by a professed jockey 
who intended to cheat him. He found, after the pur- 
chase was made, what he had some fears of before, 
that as soon as he was placed upon dry food, that he 
had unmistakeable symptoms of the heaves—a rather 
unpromising symptom for a horse so young. He re- 
solved, however, to cure him if possible, and accord- 
ingly fed him only on wet hay, and at the same time 
gave dish-water and other greasy slops to drink, which 
of course he would not touch till very thirsty. But he 
soon learned to like this mixture, till he consumed all 
the slops and sour milk from the kitchen, and now, at 


fourteen years of age, he will gulp down swill as readi- 
ly as any pig. The heaves very soon disappeared un- 
der the treatment administered ; but it was nearly 
three years before a radica) cure was effected, or until 
there were no returning symtoms when he was fed on 
dry and dusty food. He proved a most valuable ani- 
mal, and since that time for many years, accomplished 
about twice the amount of labor, that common good 
horses are able to perform 

A few years since the owner was visiting at a brother- 
in-law’s, when a neighboring horse dealer, seeing the 
animal, demanded the price—our friend unthinkingly 
answered, ‘*a hundred and fifty dollars.” The brother- 
in-law inquired, aside, with some surprise, ‘‘ what, do 
you want to sell that horse so low—that man will cer- 
tainly call on you, for he has a mafch for your horse.” 
“Indeed! why I would not part with him for five hun- 
dred dollars!’ ‘ Yes, he will call on me, without failure, 
to know the character «f the horse; what shall I say to 
him, and tell the truth?’ ‘Say to bim that Iam a 
brother-in-law of yours, on friendly terms, and that 
you would rather not say any thing about the horse.” 
The jockey called as expected—the proposed answer 
was made, and suspecting this was a proof some se- 
cret fault, the jockey was glad to give up his purchase. 

This cure may have been owing to other causes than 
his peculiar drink, yet the experiment is one that is 
worthy of attention, and if oily or greasy substances 
mingled with the drink bave «ny influence on the dis 
exse, the fact is worthy of testing by trial 

eee —- 


‘¢Seed Ticks’’ on Horses and Cattle. 





Ens. Co. Gent.—TI noticed your reply to S. S. C., of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, in your issue of the 25th 
ultime, and perceive that the inquiry of your corres- 
pondent was not sufficiently expli-it, and therefore led 
you to suppose “a case” and reply to it. The country 
within several miles of Bowling Green is infested with 
in the months of July, 
August and September, and in the section of the coun- 


what is termed “seed ticks,” 


try known as “the Barrens,” they are a perfect nui 


sanee, They are a species of tick as small asa tobac- 


co seed; they insert themselves «mong the bair on bhor- 
ses and cattle, and produce inflammation, and cause 
the hair to stand pyrtially erect, and injure the health 
hy prodacing capillary inflammation 

The best remedy for the evil your correspondent 
compliins of, is to wash the parts affected with strong 
sosp-suds, and then rub well with sweet oil or hog’s 
lard 

Spirits of bartshorn, (2qna ammonia) 2 ounces; 
sweet oil, 2 ounces; shuke well and sporge the herses 
with it before riding though * the brush,” and they will 
not take hold. B. Sparta, Ala. 
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ENTOMOLOGY.—No. 16. 
The Hunter Weevil in Young Corn. 





A correspondent writing from Bainbridge, N. Y., 
sends us ‘a new enemy to the corn crop,” and some 
leaves of the corn as ate by it. This insect commences 
its attack when the blades of corn are only two or three 
inches long, and before they have unrolled, gnawing 
holes in them which are scarcely noticed except upon a 
particular examination, until after the leaves are un- 
rolled and spread apart, when these holes become very 
obvious, and are then mostly long and narrow, having 
become elongated by the lengthening of the leaf as it 
grows. 

In a field of seven acres, planted May 27th and 28th, 
there was not a hill that had escaped these insects, and 
an adjoining field, planted a week earlier, was still 
more seriously injured, whilst a third field, which was 
planted a week later, wholly escaped them. These 
facts indicate that these insects all become gathered 
together in those cornfields which are the earliest, so 
that fields which are later escape molestation, and thus 
overtake the early planted fields in their growth. These 
insects do not kill the corn, but do much injury to it 
by retarding its growth, the leaves becoming stunted 
in consequence of the wounds made in them, so that 
at the beginning of July the crop is at least a third 
smaller than it otherwise would have been. By that 
time the insects have mostly disappeared. Only four 
could be found on the third of July. 

This insect is the Hunter weevil (Sphenophorus ve- 
natus, Say) of which a full account and description was 
given in the Co. Gent, June 14, 1855, (vol. v. p. 373,) 
and the Cultivator of the following month, (3d series, vol. 
Vv, p. 221,) and we have little of importance to add to 
what is there stated. The earliest cornfields should be 
closely watched for a week or two, soon after the corn 
is up, and if it is discovered that these insects are 
congregating therein, the most effectual and economi- 
cal mode of ridding the field of them, we doubt not, 
will be to offer some of the children in the neighbor- 
hood a few dimes if they will pass along each row of 
the corn and pick up every one of these insects that 
can be found—furnishing them with bottles half filled 
with water, into which to drop and drown the insects 
as they ther them. Mr. Curtis, the distinguished 
British entomologist, alluding to what we published upon 
this subject, informs us that insects of this kind will 
revive again, although immersed in water a day or 
two, and that to make sure work of it, it will be ne- 
cessary to empty the contents of the bottles into a ket- 
tle of boiling water. 


Beetles upon and Worms in Potato Vines. 


Enclosed in a newspaper just brought me from the 
Post-Office and marked ‘‘ Country Gentleman,” I find 
a piece of a potato stalk, upon which is two specimens 
of the Black blistering-fly (Cantharis atrata,) a rather 
slender cylindrical beetle, about half an inch long, and 
of a black color throughout. This eats the leaves of 
potato vines, as does also another similar insect which 
has been excessively numerous in some parts of our 
State and country of late years—the striped blistering- 
fly, (cantharis vittata.) This last has black wing-cov- 
ers, their edges and a stripe on their middle pale yel- 
low, and the head yellowish red with two black dots 
on the crown. In some places the potato vines have 
been wholly stripped of their leaves and killed by 
these insects. 

In a cavity which it has bored in the center of the 
stalk, is a worm, which, so near as I can ascertain in 
its present dried and shrivelied state, is a species of 
spindle worm, which comes from the eggs of a moth or 
miler belonging to the genus Gortyna. This is an 
insect which I think has never yet been named and 








described, but I have never given it a particular ex- 
amination. Potato vines are every year perforated 
more or less by these worms, and I have sometimes 
found four or five of them in a single stalk, they hav- 
ing mined it and its branches their whole length. 
Other kinds of these spindle worms bore in the center 
of corn, lilies, and other plants having a thick succu- 
lent stalk. 
Gooseberry Insects. 

A letter from Ashfield, Mass., gives some interesting 
facts respecting a worm which destroys gooseberries. 
As these worms have now vanished for the present 
season, and some other important insects infesting the 
gooseberry and currant have lately fallen under my 
observation, I propose at a future date to present an 
article upon this subject, to the readers of the Country 
Gentleman. Asa Fitcu. July 24, 1857. 


—_—— 
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Diseased Apple Trees. 





Can you tell me what is the matter with my apple 
trees ? I set one hundred and twenty-five in the spring 
of 1856. In the course of the summer the bark on 


many of them turned black, although they grew well, 
and all started well this spring. But since then the 
blackest of them are dying. What is the cause and 
cure ? 

Do the King Birds catch bees? M.S. K. Chico- 
pee, Mass. 


We cannot with certainty assign the cause of the 
death of the apple trees. Probably they had been in- 
jured by the intense cold of winter, followed by the 
injurious effects of the sun’s rays. We have known 
large trees, (2 or 3 inches in diameter) the bark of 
which had become inured for some years on one side 
to the sun’s rays, and on the other aide to shade alone, 
become similarly affected when their position was re- 
versed in transplanting, but this effect is not produced 
on quite young trees; and in fact rarely on larger 
ones. We do not know of a remedy after the injury 
is done, but if the trunks had been shaded with straw 
tied loosely on, when the trees were set out, it would 
probably have prevented the disaster. 

The king bird destroys gad-flies, beetles, grasshop- 
pers, crickets and injurious insects generally, and in 
this way is a valuable assistance to the farmer, but he 
also occasionally feeds on bees—these he appears to 
watch for some time, until he selects one to suit him, 
and some farmers believe that it is only the drones 
that he destroys, which he prefers on account of their 
larger size. The question might be easily settled by 
an examination of the cont:nts of a few birds after 
shooting them. Our opinion is, however, that he is a 
positive benefit to farmers, by the many noxious in- 
sects he destroys. 


4 
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Management of Top-Onions. 
Eps. Co. Gent.—In answer to inquiries in your last 
no., allow me to say that the top-onion will produce 


setts the second and every succeeding year up to at 
least the tenth year. My plan is to allow the bulb to 
remain in the ground until the third or fourth year, 
when it is necessary to divide and re-set them, as new 
onions will form around the old bulb, and new seed 
stalks will shoot out, forming quite a large clump to 
each onion originally set. C. B. BexLows. Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

I would inform 0. L. DeForest that the onion is not 
exhausted after bearing seed, but may be allowed to 
stand for several years, and will produce good seed 
yearly, unless the winters are uncommonly severe. It 
is the practice here to sow the seed thickly in drills in 
the spring ; these are gathered in August, dried and 
kent till the next spring, when they are set out and 
produce early onions. The earlier they areset out the 
better. J. Ww. L. 
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Apple-tree Borer. 





Messrs. Eerrors—Can you or any of your nume- 
rous correspondents, give me any information in regard 
to ‘borers’? in apple trees—their nature, and the 
remedy to be applied? In examining my trees I find 
that nearly all are more or less injured by “ borers,” 
and some past recovery. Ina new country like ours, 
this is a very serious matter, and I should like much 
to hear from some of your correspondents upon this 
subject. I find in talking with my neighbors, that the 
trees all through this part, are troubled like my own. 
C. E. Buoss. Shiawassee, Mich., July 15, 1857. 

There is no doubt that the apple-tree borer has be- 
come widely spread through several States, and that 
many have their orchards infested with it, who do not 
at all suspect its presence, who never saw it, and in- 
deed who may not know that such a depredator exists. 
Its inconspicuous appearance leads to this oversight. 


The perfect insect or beetle varies from 5-Sths to 
3-4ths of an inch in length, the males being smaller and 
more slender. It iscovered with a fine whitish down, and 
has three brownish stripes. These insects deposit their 
eggs in the bark of the tree, near the surface of the 
earth, in the early part of summer, and only by night. 
when they are numerous, they often lay their eggs 
higher up, and in the forks of the larger branches. To 
prevent laying their eggs, soft soap deposited in the 
forks and rubbed about the bottom, has been found 
efficacious. Downing applied a mixture of tobacco 
water, sulphur and soap, with suecess; but Dr. Fitch 
thinks all its virtue Iay in the soap. When the eggs 
hatch, they produce a small maggot, whitish, with a 
yellowish head. It eats into the bark and discolors it 
for a swall distance around, and if the dry outer bark 
be scraped off at the end of summer or first of autumn, 
these dark spots will show where they are commencing 
their depredations, and now is the time to kill them 
most easily, which may be done at this stage by wash- 
ing the scraped bark with strong ley. 

At a latter stage they cut into the sap-wood, and 
throw out their saw-dust, when they may be punched 
to death with a small twig. Still later, and when 
larger, they go into the heart wood, and now for the 
first, pack their saw-dust excrements into the hole after 
them, rendering it more difficult toreach them. Hence 
the importance of taking them early. 

We would recommend every orchardist to look close- 
ly to his trees at all times—to coat with soft soap early 
in summer—to scrape the outer bark later in summer, 
for the dark spots, if he has any reason to fear their 
presence, and to kill the young maggot at once. If 
left later, their presence is shown by the saw-dust ap- 
pearances around their holes in the bark, when they 
must be cut out with a knife, or punched to death. At 
any stage the knife may be freely used to cut them out, 
for wounds by cutting are better than death by the 
borer. At all times exercise watchfulness and vigilance, 
and be satisfied with nothing short of actually killing 
the insect. 


—_— 
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Wilson’s Albany Strawberry. 





Last September (1856,) I ordered of Mr. John Ding- 
wall, Albany, one hundred plants of Wilson’s Albany 
Strawberry. They were set on soil that was not rich 
the 16th of Sept. They got a growing as winter set 
in; I little expected so large a crop of fruit this sea- 
son. Never was I more happily disappointed; they 
gave a fine crop. The berrics were large, flavor good 
and sprightly, some of them measuring four and a half 
inches in cireumference. The plantis a strong grower. 
Leaves large, of a deep green. This berry is much 
admired by all who have seen it. It appears that this 
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berry has earned its own reputation. We congratulate 
Mr. Wilson on his success in raising us so fine a fruit, 
and for charging so small a price for it. S. Worven. 
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Insects on the Currant. 








Messrs. Epitors—The currant can be used for so 
many valuable purposes, that it should receive a more 


general and better cultivation. It is indispensable in 
every garden, and deserves one of the most favorable 
positions, instead of being placed by fences mostly 
shaded during the whole day. My bushes are set by 
the fence, receiving the sun three quarters of the day, 
about one foot a part, in a border of four feet. In the 
fall the border is covered over about six inches deep 
with horse litter. In the spring I remove all this cov- 
ering, and spread over the whole border about four 
inches deep of rich compost, and give the whole border 
a covering of salt hay, which keeps the ground moist, 
for these bushes require a moist soil. As early as pos- 
sible in the spring, pruning should be done, being care- 
ful to thin out the bushes in the center, so that the air 
may have a free circulation. I keep up during the 
summer, until the fruit ripens, a constant pruning. 
But my principal object in this communication, was 
to call attention to an insect that troubles our bushes, 
much to the injury of the fruit and the bark. It first 
appears on the underside of the Teaves. The leaves 
before the appearanee of this louse, turn in spots a dark 
color. On examining the leaves there is no appearance 
of the louse, but in a few days the louse appears and 
increases at a most astonishing rate, for they have nine 
generations at one copulation. The leaves of my bush- 
es last year were mostly covered with this insect. This 
season I took about half a peck of lime and a few 
pounds of sulphur, and mixed it together ina tub; 
then slaked it with hot water, keeping the tub covered 
tight; then filled up the tub with water, stirring and 
mixing the contents well together. In a few hours it 
will settle clear. With a watering pot I every other 
morning sprinkled the bushes, beginnmg very early in 
the spring, and so continued till the blossoms appeared, 
and several times a week syringe with this liquid, so 
as to reach the underside of the leaves. The leaves on 
my bushes have very few of these imsects, instead of 
having nearly all the leaves covered as last year The 
remedy I think will be effectual. I shall try it next 
season, and if the same success follows ggamay be con- 
sidered a *‘ fixed fact” that the applicatf@ of lime and 
sulphur is a sureremedy. Dirico. Portland, Me. 
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How to Make a Horse Draw. 

Eps. Co. Gent.—I once knew a mam that bought a 
fine looking sorrel mare, that was as false as a beast 
could be, but he finally cured her to perfection in the 
following manner: He geared her to the cart, and 
went to the cornfield to get a load of pumpkins. After 
he had got some ten or a dozen on, she thought she 
had too much load, and refused to pull. He coaxed 
and petted her for some time, but all to no purpose. 
He next got a stick, and thumped and thrashed, with 
the same success. He then thought he would try an- 
other plan. He got the wheelbarrow, and wheeled 
pumpkins enough to make a full load, and put them 
in the cart, when he took her by the head again, but it 
was no go. He then started home, and concluded she 
might either pull the load or stand there until the day 
of judgment. But when the sun began to get low, she 
began te think about her supper, and started for home, 
passing skillfully through 3 sets of bars, and arrived 
at the barn in safety with her load. He put her in 
the stable, and fed her as if nothing had happened. 
She refused to pull at two other times, but she got the 
the same treatment each time, so she found it was no 
use, for she had to pull the loadintheend. After that 
she became as good a beast to work as ever was hitched. 
H. Wituramson. Chester Co., Pa. 
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Notes about the West—III. 


Prairie Farming— Want ef Water and Timber— 
Hedge and Wire Fences—Profits of Farming. 
We have already shown that a new prairie farm may 

be brought under profitable culture with but little labor 
and expense, as compared with that required for one 
located in a wooded country. The Prairies possess 
other important advantages than those we have epu- 
merated, but we propose now to speak of some of the 
disadvantages with which the farmer on the open prairie 
has to contend. The great objection, peculiar to a 
prairie country, and which will at once strike the eye 
of an eastern man most forcibly, consists in the absence 
of wood, water and stone, materials so essential for 
comfort, for building, fuel and fencing. This is a serious 
disadvantage, and were it not more than counterbal- 
anced by the advantages to which we have alluded, 
would prove an insuperable obstacle to the settlement 
of the Prairies. 

Warter.—At a distance from streams, the main re- 
liance for water, both for domestic purposes and for 
cattle, must be upon wells, which are expensive and 
inconvenient for stock, as it must be mostly drawn by 
hand. We doubt not, however, that this labor will ere 
long be saved by the use of wind-power, as it can hard- 
ly be possible but that some of the numerous contri- 
vances patented for this purpose within two or three 
years past, will, when brought into use, be found fully 
adequate to the purpose. Good water is usually ob- 
tained by digging from 20 to 40 feet. On many farms, 
water may be supplied for stock, by properly ditching 
the sloughs, an improvement greatly to be desired on 
some farms which we visited. 

BuiLpines, Fences AND FuEL.—All the materials 
for building, fencing and fuel, must, at least for the 
present, be carted a greater or less distance; but the 
numerous railroads now in operation and in process of 
construction, are bringing these materials yearly near- 
er and nearer to every township; and the necessary 
carting, after providing for the first season, may mostly 
be done in the winter, when there is little else for the 
men and teams todo. The timber necessary for the 
cheap buteémfortable frame houses of the new settlers, 
may be procured at the nearest railroad depot, at a 
reasonable rate; and stone are but little used, as good 
cellars are made by plastering cement on the bottom 
and sides of the excavation. Little timber has as yet 
been required for barns, they being rarely seen on the 
prairies—a defect as injurious to the interests of the 
farmer, as it is cruel to the poor dumb beasts who have 
to spend the winter where the mercury falls to twenty 
or more degrees below zero, with no other shelter than 
that afforded by the numerous stacks of hay and straw. 
For fuel the main reliance must be upon coal, which 
will be abundant when the demand for it is such as to 
whrrant the opening and working of more coal beds. 


OsaGE OrANGE HepGes.—For fencing, great reliance 
is placed on the Osage Orange hedge We saw many 
miles of it, one, two and three years old, and took some 
pains to ascertain the opinions of the owners respecting 





it. Judging from the appearance of the hedges, we | 


anticipated unfavorable replies to our inquiries in rela- 
tion to its value, as we saw very little that would serve 
as a protection from cattle. Most of it was of very 
uneven growth and full of gaps, presenting any thing 
but a flattering aspect to the eye. But to our surprise, 
the owners of these unpromising looking hedges, with- 
out exception, assured us of their entire confidence in 
the Osage Orange as a hedge plant, and of their belief 
that it would in time supersede all other material for 
fencing. It has proved itself, by surviving without 
material injury, the past two winters of extraordinary 
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severity, sufficiently hardy. The bad condition of most 
that came under our notice, was attributed entirely to 
want of protection from cattle and care in cultivation. 
The plants (seedlings of one year) are mostly set out by 


‘those who grow them from the seed, at a specified price 


per rod or mile. They then, to make a good fence, re- 
quire not only protection from all domestic animals, 
but careful culture and trimming for three or four 
years; but this protection and culture they seemed 
rarely to have received, the excuse being that it was 
required at a season when other labors of the farm 
were so pressing that the necessary attention could not 
be given to it. We confess to some doubws whether 
hedges of any kind will ever become popular and use- 
ful in this country, as they require more care and at- 
tention than our farmers can, asa general thing, be 
induced to bestow upon them. 


Wire Fences.—In a tour through Scott and Clinton 
counties, Iowa, we noticed that wire was used for fenc- 
ing to a considerable extent, and seemed to be very 
much liked. It was mostly builtin a very cheap man- 
ner, but four wires being used, with the posts from 
thirty to fifty feet apart. We saw no wire fence in 
Illinois, but since our return, have seen in the papers 
a letter from Mr. D. Ricnarps of Sterling, Whiteside 
county, in which he says that fifty tons of wire have 
been sold in that town for fencing, the present season, 
and that much more would have been sold, could it 
have been procured. We copy from Mr. R.’s letter, his 
description of the manner in which wire fence is built 
in that vicinity : 


“We use No. 9 wire, and set the posts 30 feet apart, and 
every 40 rods set an anchor-post firmly braced ; attach the 
wire to the anchor-post onl run out the 40 rods, placing 
ther on the ground close to the foot of the posts, so that 
they may not get tangled. Hitch the lower wire to the 
hind axletree of the wagon and start ahead. If the wire 
breaks, back up, twist together, and start again, and keep 
doing so until you have broken it wherever there is a flaw 
or it is cracked, asit is better to break it now than toe have 
the cattle do it after it is in the fence ; and then it is doubt- 
ful whether one team can pull a good quality of No. 9an- 
nealed wire apart, but it will stretch in 40 rods, four or 
five feet, and contract when the team has done drawing. 
Now your wire is roady to put into the fence, and you 
raise it up to the.desired hight on the post and drive a 
staple to hold it there, but do not drive the staple quite up 
to the wire, as you want it to slide through pretty freely. 
When your staples are all driven and you come to the an- 
chor-post, the best and most economical way of tighten- 
ing is by means of a wooden pin. Bore a1% inch hole 
through your post, and square said hole in a few inches. 
Make a pin with a square on one end, the other end to fit 
renee when driven into the hole in the post; put the 
rounded part of the pin in the post, attach your wire to it 
by means of a smal] gimlet-hole, and then with a wooden 
crank that you can use for all your fence, turn up said 
wire until it is not only tight, but you may stretch it a foot 
or eighteen inches; and when the square of the pin is 
right with the mortise in the post, drive the pin into the 
post and take off your crank, and you wire is fast. 

There are miles of such fence in our county, where the 
wire is drawn just like a violin string, that has stood 
through the violent cold the past winter with not a wire 
broken. 

The staples sre usually made here with a simple ma- 
chine, by which any farmer can make 1,000 per hour out 
of the same wire, and they will drive into the hardest oak 
posts without a hole.” 


ProFits OF PRAIRIE FArminG.—A respected corres- 


pondent sends us the following comment on our Notes 
No. IT: 


Your account of prairie farming is flattering. To get 
rich with such crops, so easily grown and selling at such 
high prices, would seem to be the work of a very few 
years for an industrious prairie farmer. Inthe months 
of June and July the prairies are charming, seen for 
the first time, and the promise of easily acquired in- 
dependence and wealth by the cultivator, is often de- 
monstrated to be sound corn, by figures that are said 
not to lie. Many a snug fortune has been ciphered 
out as plainly as need be, from prairie farming, for the 
last thirty years. Numbers, now counting millions, 
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have been engaged in prairie cultivation for years 
without having reduced the price of farm products. 
How hasthishappened? Corn can be raised, it is said, 
at from five to ten cents per bushel, and wheat perhaps 
for twice that sum. How has it happened that the ag- 
riculturists of Illinois, between the years 1840 and 
1850, earned less per capita than those of several other 
States not blessed with the absence of trees? Youare 
aware that for the last few years the prairie regions 
have had poured into them such a tide of wealth, earn- 
ed elsewhere, that it would have enriched any country. 
How many hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
carried thither to build railroads and cities, and to 
open farms, since 1850, who shall be able to compute ? 
They have been the favorite field for investment from 
many of the richest portions of the world, until the 
bubble of speculation has become enormous. Permit 
me to record the opinion that, within five years, farms 
all through the prairie region, will be on sale for much 
less than the cost of their improvemenis; and that at 
no future day within fifty years will wild farming lands 
on the prairies sell as high, on an average, as during 
the present season of land speculation. GREYBEARD. 


In reply to the query as to how it has happened that 
the ‘‘ millions” who have gone west, have not reduced 
the price of farm products, if the prairies can be cul- 
tivated with the facility we have represented, it is, we 
think, sufficient to say that a Jarge portion of these 
‘** millions” are to be found, not employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the prairies, but in the construction of towns, 
railroads, canals, &c. They have been consumers, and 
not producers of food. 

From ‘1840 to 1850,” the prairie farmer had little 
inducement to labor. Although he might raise four 
bushels of wheat or corn, or four pounds of beef or 
pork, as cheaply as the eastern farmer could raise one, 
yet the one bushel or pound at the east brought the 
most money. During much of this time, the interior 
prairie farmer could not sell one of these products at 
his home for cash at any price, and the cost of trans- 
porting them to a cash market was in many instances 
nearly equal to their entire cash value. But now, by 
the aid of the millions of money and men that have 
gone west, railroads have been opened, and cash mar- 
kets, whose rates are daily regulated by the prices in 
New-York, are brought within the reach of a large 
portion of the farmers of Illinois. Then the products 
of the farm were literaliy a drug. Now, they sell as 
readily, and at as fair a profit on their cost, as in any 
other part of the country. 

“To get rich,’ by farming or any mechanical or 
professsional employment, is not, in these days, so very 
easy a matter. But what we maintain is, that farm- 
ing, whether on the prairies or at the east, affords as 
inviting a field for the accumulation of that competen- 
ey which all men so naturally desire, as any other in- 
dustrial or professional pursuit. But the question now 
under consideration is confined to prairie farming, and 
we have shown in a previous number, that it can be 
made profitable. That it has been made profitable, 
we had abundant evidence in our late tour, and could 
fill columns of our paper with individual instances, 
but will now only refer toa case or two. In one 
of our drives on the prairie, we noticed a particularly 
well fenced and well cultivated farm, with a commodi- 
ous farm-house and a snug cottage for the farmer’s 
laborers, both situated in a beautiful grove. On reach- 
ing the house, and observing the farmer quietly seated 
on his piazza, for it was about sundown, we drove up 
to the gate, and entered into conversation with him. 
In answer to our inquiries, he informed us that he came 
to the west fifteen years ago, with no other property 
than that which consisted of a sound mind in a healthy 
body—that after working by the month in one of the 
chief towns for three years, he was enabled to com- 
mence for himself. Twelve years agowhe bought a por- 
tion of the farm he now occupies, at $5 per acre. His 
subsequent purchases cost him $12 per acre. He now 





has 400 aeres of as fine land as one could desire, well 
stocked and fenced, and under profitable cultivation, 
with good buildings and other appurtenances. And all 
paid for—the result of fifteen year’s labor, without a 
cent of capital t) begin with. He not only farms well, 
but manages his affairs discreetly, as any one must do 
to accumulate an independence. What he has done 
may be accomplished by any other equally intelligent 
and industrious farmer. It should be remembered that 
most of the new settlers who have been long on the 
prairies, had but little if any capital to begin with, and 
that what they have accomplished, has been the result 
mainly of their own industry ; and we were assured by 
avery worthy gentleman who removed from New-Jer- 
sey twenty years since to a prairie farm, that in all 
that time he had never known to exceed four or five 
emigrants, among all his extensive acquaintance, who 
had failed to ‘‘make money by farming,’ and the 
failure, in the cases of the persons alluded to, arose 
solely from their inefficiency. 

The prophecy of “‘Graybeard” may prove true. 
We have as little faith as he has, in “land specula- 
tions.” Not one in twenty prove profitable, to those 
engaged in them, while all such speculations, whether 
in town lots or farm lands, are a serious injury to the 
country, greatly retarding as they do the growth of 
cities and the settlement and improvement of the 
country. 
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Swine. 





Last winter I made some inquiries through the 
Country Gentleman, concerning a sow that had lost 
the use of her legs suddenly on being turned out on 
the ground, after having been kept in the pen for 
some time. This spring I have had two more affected 
the same way, and others in the neighborhood are 
similarly affected. I have heard much said about the 
stoppage of the holes in the legs of hogs ; having never 
read anything about it in works written on the hog, I 
thought probably it was not so necessary that these 
should be kept open as some supposed ; but I now feel 
satisfied that the stoppages of these holes was the cause 
of my hogs becoming helpless, and that it is necessary 
to the health of the hog that these should be kept open 
and discharging. 

On examining the fore-legs of a hog, several small 
holes may be seen on the inside of the hinder part of 
the knee ; from these, in a healthy hog, exudes a wois- 
ture ; whenever these are found to be closed and dry, 
the hog will not be in a healthy thrifty state. I find 
it a good thing to take strong soap-suds and a corncob 
and rub the iegs well. If any one can tell me the 
cause of the stoppage of this discharge, and a better 
remedy, I shall feel obliged. Also, the best mode of 
rearing pigs and their management so as to keep them 
from getting scurvy or the scours. Some say pigs will 
never do well unless allowed to run on the ground, yet 
the handsomest pigs I have seen this spring had been 
kept in the pen_on a stone floor since they were pigged. 
J.W. Lequear. Frenchtown, N. J. 

——- - eee — 


Cure for Ringbone. 








Messrs Epitors—I notice an inquiry for a cure for 
ringbone. I had a four year old colt that became very 
lame with one, and after trying various remedies with- 


out any benefit, I tried burning. I took a hot iron 
and laid it on until it was well burut. After the bunr 
got well, I found a sound and useful horse with the 
exception of a small enlargement. AAkon Morkis. 


Steuben Co., N Y. 
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Cooked or Uncooked Food for Swine. 





Accurate and carefully conducted trials or experi- 
ments will, sooner or later, determine the practical 
value of a newly introduced farm implement, whether 
it be a patented churn or a grain harvester; there is 
something tangible about these things that both the 
eye und the judgment can take cognisance of. So, too, 
the practical value of a new variety of potato can soon 
be tested, whether it is a rohan or a dioscorea. Two 
or more neighboring farmers will generally come to 
the same conclusions in regard to these matters; so in 
regard to numerous other matters connected with rural 
affairs. 

But when we come to compare apparently sound 
and reasonable éheory in regard to that important 
branch of agriculture—animal nutrition, with facts de- 
rived from the carefully conducted experiments of dif- 
ferent farmers in feeding fattening swine, we at once 
meet with discrepancies and contradictions that we can 
neither fully reconcile or explain. 

Taking one side of the question, the feeding of un- 
cooked food as being the best and most economical 
method, and it completely upsets some of our long 
cherished and preconceived notions in the economy of 
fattening hogs. The pork business is one of vast pecu- 
niary interest to our country, and whether a bushel of 
corn makes 164 lbs. of pork, or only 53 lbs, as per 
Mr. Clay’s experiment (as reported in the Co. Gent. of 
2d of April,) it will readily be seen that it would make 
a difference of millions of dollars in the money value 
of the corn annually fed to the hogs of this country. 

Theory and the general practice of farmers, seem 
iclearly to point out the economy of cooking the food 
for fattening, and hundreds of reported experiments go 
to sustain both the theory and practice of cooking. But 
it is equally true that other experiments prove the ex- 
act converse of this. How are we to reconcile these 
discrepancies? Without attempting to decide the 
question pro or con, we will give the theory in favor of 
cooking and the results of cooking, and per contra, and 
leave the decision of the question to our readers. 


Said the late Prof. Norton :—‘ The state in which 
food is given, has an important bearing on the effect 
which it produces in sustaining or fattening an animal. 
Cooked food in various forms, is found of great value 
in feeding. This is especially true of many roots, as 
potatoes, carrots, &c., also of every kind of meal, of 
pumpkins, squashes, apples, &c. When cooked, the 
animal eats its food more readily, and a small quanti- 
ty goes further. A small portion of food which an an- 
ima] can at once eat, digest, and make into its own 
bones, muscle and fat, is worth more than a large quan- 
tity of the same kind which it can only eat with diffi- 
culty, and digest slowly.” 


The above views seem to be founded on correct phy- 
siological principles. 

In our issue of 23d of April, in a well written arti- 
cle by C. T. Alvord of Vt. on ‘Chemistry and Agri- 
culture,” Mr. A. takes the same or similar views on 
cooking food for fattening animals, that are expressed 
by Prof. N. 


In the Co. Gent. of April 2d, is published some ac- 
count of Mr. Samuel H. Clay’s experiments in feeding 
boiled corn, cooked meal, and dry shelled corn to swine. 


‘“‘The results of Mr. C.’s experiments, confirmed as 
they are by those of others, show that the grinding of 
corn into meal, and the cooking of the latter will make 
one bushel of corn produce more pork* than two would 
do, and nearly as much as three would if fed whole 
and uncooked. 





* Live Weight. 





~ —_—~ — 


“The results of Mr. Clay’s experiments show that 
the number of pounds of pork for each bushel of corn 
was as follows: 

When fed in the form of boiled corn,.... 14} Ibs. 
do do cooked meal, -.- i} ve 
do do dry corn,-.-..-..- 5 

We feel no disposition to call in question the accu- 
racy of the above detailed experiments or figures, be- 
cause we have read many similar experiments in re- 
gard to the advantages of cooking the food usually given 
to fattening swine, over that of raw or uncooked, and we 
must confess our prejudices have been strongiy in favor 
of cooking by boiling or steaming the roots, apples and 
meal, or of scalding it before fed to our porkers. But 
whatever our prejudices or practices have been, we feel 
it our duty to give the other side of the question, be- 
cause facts, the deductions of carefully conducted ex- 
periments, show (by weights and measures) exactly 
opposite results. 

The first experiment we shall refer to is that of Jos. 
How, Esq., of Methuen, Mass. His experiments are 
reported in the Essex Co. Transactions for 1848—in 
which he gives the details of feeding five pigs from the 
25th of August till 28th of November, changing the 
food several times during the trial, and weighing the 
pigs at each change of feed. He says: 


“That there should be no mistake in regard to the 
above experiments, I have fed them nearly all the time 
myself, and weighed them myself, and the result was 
in favor of uncooked meal.” 


In Flint’s Agriculture of Mass., 1855, Albert Mon- 
tague of Sunderland, gives the result of an experiment 
in feeding swine with cooked and uncooked food: 

‘“‘The meal cooked and uncooked, was alike; one- 
half corn, one-fourth oats, and one-fourth broom seed. 
I cooked the meal by stirring it into boiling water and 
letting it boil from thirty to forty minutes, by which time 
it would swell to three times its capacity, before boil- 
ing. The pigs selected were all doing well upon uncooked 
food. I put four in two pens, side by side; weighed 
them four different times; kept an correct account of 
their weight at each weighing, and weighed the same 
hour of the day each time. I fed two of them with 
cooked meal four weeks, and they were not so heavy 
by eleven pounds as at the time I commenced. They 
were weighed twice during the time. They ate four 
bushels of meal. I fed eight and one-fourth bushels of 
meal, uncooked, to the others, and they gained eighty- 
two pounds. I then fed the last named pigs three and 
one-half bushels of cooked meal, and in three weeks 
they lost four pounds. [I fed five and a half bushels of 
raw meal to those first fed, on cooked food, and in 
three weeks they gained sixty-one pounds. I think 
this proves conclusively that we cannot fatten swine, 
with profit, on cooked food. Had my pigs never had 
any meal but what had been cooked, I presume they 
might have improved a little upon it ; but taking them 
from uncooked and putting them upon cooked food, 
they did not eat quite so freely at first as they other- 
wise might—hence a loss. 

** But when we remember that even a hog cannot be 
80 hoggish as to more than fill himself, and one quart 
of cooked meal would fill as much as three quarts of 
uncooked meal, we can easily see that a pig, fed on 
uncooked meal, would eat nearly three or quite three 
times the value of meal, compared with the one fed 
on cooked food—providing cooking did not increase 
the value one-third, then a pig would not be able to 
eat enough to fatten readily, and it must take a cer- 
tain amount of food to support life, whether cooked or 
uncocked. Taking swine from uncooked food and put- 
ting them upon cooked food, in both cases, they lost in 
weight; but, on the other hand, taking them from 
cooked food, and giving them uncooked food there was 
a fair gain.” 

In a discussion at a meeting of the Hillsboro Ag. So- 
ciety as reported in the Granite Farmer, Feb. 25, 1854, 
A. M. Cleaves said ‘‘ that he knew of 200 swine kept 
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at the same time by the same owner; a part were fed 
on raw meal and water, and a part on fermented food, 
having the same quantity of meal in its composition. 
Those fed on the uncooked food did much the best.” 
Col. Tyler, of Pelham, said—‘' A man in Pelham, now 
deceased, who raised very fine hogs, used to put his 
corn meal in one end of the trough and water in the 
other. The hogs mixed to suit their tastes.” - 

We know a farmer, who usually keeps some eight or 
ten cows, and several hogs, besides pigs. In one 
trough he keeps a supply of dry Indian. meal, in an- 
other the whey, skimmed milk, &c., is turned—and 
the hogs help themselves, whenever dry or hungry. 
He has followed this method for several years, believing 
it the best and most economical way of feeding and 
fattening his hogs. 

In the Co Gent. of the 23d April, W. A. H. gives 
his experiment in fattening pigs, fed entirely on raw 
meal, sour milk and cold water; obtaining over twen- 
ty-three pounds of dressed pork for a bushel of corn 
fed, realizing two dollars per bushel for his corn. The 
statesment of Mr. H. can be fully relied upon. 

Tt is generally supposed that cooked food is more nu- 
tritious than uncooked. The object of cooking is to 
render the food more readily assimilable, or, in other 
words, easier of digestion. From some of the state- 
ments we have brought forward, they seem, at least, 
to cast a shadow of doubt over the economy of cooking 
Indian meal for fattening swine. 

We have not within our reach at this time, enough 
of reliable experiments in reference to the cooking of 
potatoes, carrots, turnips, and other roots, to throw 
much light upon the subject, and can now only refer to 
some experiments reported in the Jrish Farmer’s Ga- 
zette, some three years ago, on uncooked ruta bagas: 


‘“‘ Eight hogs were selected and divided in to two lots, 
as evenly as could be, and put up to fatten on the 27th 
of November. Each lot was fed regularly three times 
a day, having each 12 lbs. of bran and barley meal, 
the only difference being that one lot had steamed ruta 
bagas, and the other pulped (grated, raw) ruta bagas. 
The experiment was continued thirty-nine days; the 
lot having cooked food, eat 468 lbs. of bran, &., and 
10,920 lbs. of ruta bagas, and increased 103 'bs., while 
the lot having wncooked food, eat 468 lbs. of bran, &ec., 
and only 5,460 Ibs. of ruta bagas, and gained 110 lbs. 
It will be seen that the lot with cooked food eat twice 
as much ruta bagas asthe lot having uncooked, and at 
the same time did not gain so much in weight by seven 
pounds.” 

We have cited the foregoing reports of experiments, 
not, however, with the idea of casting much light upon 
the “‘ vexed question” of cooked and uncooked food for 
fattening swine, but rather for the purpose of calling 
the particular attention of farmers to the importance 
of experimenting for themselves in the important busi- 
ness of converting their apples, roots, potatoes, cern, 
and other grains, &c., into pork. The whole thing is a 
matter of dollar and cents, and one that makes quite a 
difference in the ‘ profit or loss”’ in srtiking the balance 
sheet of the account, whether the farmer realizes but 
52 Ibs., live weight, of pork from a bushcl of corn, as 
stated by Mr. Clay, or obtains over 23 lbs. of dressed 
pork, as given by W. A. H. 

The experiments we have quoted, seem generally to 
have been conducted with care and exactness. But 
when we come to inquire of different farmers as to the 
amount of pork a bushel of corn will make—we mostly 
get opinions, and not the results of actual trials. In 
this matter, we find that there are others besides the 
Yankees, that guess. 

Several years since, the Commissioner of Patents 
sent a circular to various parts of the United States, 
in which he proposed this question, among others,— 
‘** How many pounds of meat will one hundred pounds 
of corn yield?’ Comparatively few of the responses 
definitely answer this particular question. But those 
given, vary from eight to forty pounds. If in any in- 
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stance 100 lbs. of corn (nearly two bushels) will give 
but eight pounds of po k, or but four pounds fora 
bushel, raising pork under such circumstances is a 
small business. 

The Commissioner, in a note appended to the 301st 
page of the Report (for 1851,) expresses his own opin- 
ion that “‘ one hundred pounds of corn meal ought to 
produce twenty-five pounds of pork,” and he adds 
that ‘‘ three and a half pounds of meal gave Mr. Ells- 
worth, former Commissioner of Patents, a pound of 
pork.” This last would be twenty-eight and four-sev- 
enths pounds of pork to one hundred pounds of meal. 

It is well known that there is a great diflerence in 
the breeds or varieties of hogs, and individuals of the 
same litters, in their capacity of taking on ‘flesh and 
fat’’ from the same amount of food, and under the same 
circumstances, though we are not aware of there be- 
ing so great a difference in porkers as in individuals of 
the genus man. As far as our knowledge extends, 
Calvin Edson and Daniel Lambert were the extremes 
—one was a living skeleton, the other a mass of hu- 
man fat and oil. 

‘Many farmers have found, that on the same amount 
and kind of food some hogs will gain much faster than 
others ; that some will become fat on uncooked vege- 
table food, as raw apples, while others will require 
grain or meal to bring them to a slaughtering condi- 
tion ; that some will keep in good order, and thrive on 
clover or grass only, while others can only live on such 
fare ; that in some the tendency to fatten is so great, 
that it is necessary to keep them on very low diet to 
insure their breeding.” 


A judicious selection of breeders, and care in breed- 
ing, will undoubtedly have much to do in making the 
raising of pork profitable or otherwise. 

—__—_—_e-e-e—__—- 
My Milk Yard. 


Messrs. Epitors—My milk yard covers about one 
acre of ground, oblong east and west—with a good 
spring on the northeast corner, and a cheap but good 
house over it, where I cool my milk and prepare it for 
market. A good stream of water from the spring and 
swamp runs through the northwest corner, which affords 
plenty of good fresh water for my cows at all times. 

The south side is a row of stanchions for my cows, 
with a shed to cover all, so that in storms we keep dry 
while milking. The stanchions are seven feet from the 
wall, leaving room for a man to pass in front of the 
cows with a hand-cart, to feed the cows grass or corn- 
stalks, and a ditch behind the cows leading all the 
urine and liquid manure to a large cistern in the south- 
west corner of the yard. 

In the center of the yard is a cheap shed, 50 by 15 
feet, for manure. In the spring I go into the swamp 
and cut large bogs, and make a bog fence all around 
just under the edge of this shed, so that the manure 
will not spread nor the cattle get over it. I spread a 
layer of bogs of muck on the bottom, when it is ready 
for the reception of the manure from the cows, old 
leaves, refuse straw, weeds, muck, lime, ashes, plaster, 
&c., with an occasional soaking of liquid manure from 
the cistern. In this way I have every spring a pile of 
manure worth a small fortune, where I should have re- 
alized not one-twentieth part by turning my cattle to 
grass. The cows are kept in the stanchions over night; 
then their dung is all ina pile, so it is but little labor to 
transfer it to the compost heap, and I am not afraid of 
the cattle hurting or hooking each other during the 
night. The stiller we keep them the less they eat to 
keep them in good condition. 

I raise most of my cows, oxen and horses, and find by 
turning them into my wood lots, swamps, and the lot 
too stony to till or mow, I can raise them and not feel it 
half as much as to pay $40, $50 or $60 for cows, or 
or $160 for a yoke of oxen, or $300 for a pair of vood 
horses, and I will keep none but the best, for I find that 
good stock eat no more than poor ones, and are much 
more profitable. An Empire STATE FARMER. 
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Street Trees. 





There is nothing that relieves the dullness of a for- 
mal row of houses, so well as a line of fine, green, luxu- 
riant shade trees; and nothing gives a more beautiful 
and refreshing appearance to any town or village, than 
the simple and cheap adornment of foliage. Those 
cities in our country, which are famed for their beauty, 
owe more than nine-tenths of this beauty to their elms, 
maples, and other shade trees. Remove all these from 
such a city as New-Haven, for example, and it would 
become baid, meagre, and spiritless. 


A great many street trees are planted, which perish 
by midsummer. There is a special cause for this, be- 
sides the ordinary causes of bad transplanting and the 
want of cultivation and mulching, so common to all 
newly-moved trees. This cause is the rubbing of cat- 
tle, and occasionally their assaults by browsing. Cat- 
tle should never run in the streets, as they do much 
more damage than the value of their pasture; but 
there we find them, and we must guard our trees ac- 
cordingly. There is not probably one tree in twenty 
that will survive the effects of their constant rubbing, 
even if such trees have been set out in the best man- 
ner, so well as to be certain of all living if no cattle 
approached them. 

Those, therefore, who have set out street trees the 
present year, who have done the work well, have wit- 
nessed the good progress so far, and who flatter them- 
selves that they will endure the inflictions of cattle 
without any protection about them, should at once dis- 
card this erroneous notion, and provide immediately a 
structure to shield them. After trying several modes, 
we find none equal to that shown in the annexed cut, 
neither in cheapness nor in neat appearance. It is 

’ well known to some of our readers, 


and consists, first, of two stout pieces 
of board, about five inches wide, and 
eight or nine feet long, which are in- 
serted with the lower ends a foot and 
a half into the earth, and nearly up- 
right or a little inclined towards the 
tree on each side. These are connected 















Re by four cross-boards nailed on horizon- 
oy tally, as shown in the figure; and the 
oat al intermediate space has strips of com- 


mon lath nailed on at intervals of 
three or four inches. These strips 
parallel with each other, but not quite 
horizontal; and being placed at oppo- 
Reroeiin site inclinations on the opposite sides 
Sass of the structure, give a neat lattice- 


like appearance. The long upright pieces will be 
strong enough if of stout fence-boards; but would be 
more secure if inch-and-a-half plank. They are most 
easily set before the hole is filled; but may be inserted 
afterwards by partially hewing them sharp, and dri- 
ving them into crowbar holes. If there is any danger 
from sheep, the lath may be nailed on the whule space, 
so as to enclose the tree from top to bottom. 

Street trees cannot be easily cultivated, and must 
therefore be carefully, widely, and copiously mulched. 
The soil is liable to become trodden hard, or else cov- 
ered with a growth of grass and weeds. Either will 
be very detrimental to the success and growth of the 
tree. A good mulching will keep the grass and weeds 
down, and prevent the surface from becoming dry and 
hard. As usually performed, a little conical pile is 
placed around the foot of the trunk, and does not cover 
a twentieth part of the surface required. It is true, 


—— ~ —_— 


the roots may have been cut very short in digging up 
the tree, so that a hole two feet in diameter will re- 
ceive them all; but it must be remembered that if the 
trees grow as they should, the roots will soon extend 
two feet more on each side, making the circle siz feet 
—and add to this, that weeds and grass generally have 
roots at least two feet long, which run in towards the 
tree, it will be perceived that the mulched ring, to have 
its full effect, should be not less than about fen feet in 
diameter, before the close of the first season’s growth. 
It is usually made but a foot or two, the young roots 
shooting out far beyond its outer border, and the mulch- 
ing is therefore about as useful as it would be to pour 
a pail of water on the tail of a thirsty horse in order 
to give him drink. 
+. 0 -@ @— -- 


Wolf Teeth in Horses. 





Eps. Country GentLEMAN—You ask for experi- 
ence in reference to wolf teeth in horses. 

Why such teeth affect the eyes I know not; neither 
did I ever see any one who pretended to give any rea- 
son, though I have asked the most experienced and 
skillful dental surgeons. But that two small, sharp 
teeth, called in common parlance wolf teeth, frequently 
grow one on each side of the upper jaw of the horse, 
just in front of the molars, is a fact known to all con- 
versant with young horses ; and that such teeth do in- 


jure the eyes ! have no question. My father raised 
some blood horses, and I can remember when quite a 
boy, seeing them knocking out these teeth from the 
colts. Although the eyes recovered soon after the 
teeth were out, [ could see no reason for it, and thought 
it an absurd custom. When old enough to take a more 
practical interest, I thought it must be the bleeding 
oceasioned by extracting the teeth that was beneficial ; 
but I soon found by practical experience, that bleeding 
would not cure the eyes while these teeth remained in. 
I have known, I should think, as many as thirty cases. 
I never knew them come in colts younger than two or 
more than six years old. Horses more frequently, 
though mares sometimes have them. I have noticed 
one eye of one of my young horses becoming sore, and 
found quite a large wolf tooth on that side of the 
mouth, while the tooth on the other side would be but 
just making its appearance, and the eye on that side 
quite clear. I have known some cases where but one 
tooth ever came, but in most instances where one ap- 
pears, the other will come shortly. I have had three 
cases among my own horses the past spring, all of 
which recovered soon after the teeth were out. And I 
do not now recollect an instance where the teeth were 
extracted soon after the eyes became sore, that they 
did not recover. They are best extracted with forceps. 
Wu. H. Lapp. Richmond, O.,7 mo 6, 1857. 
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A New Butter-Worker. 

Messrs. Ep1tors—I wish to inform you that I have 
now in operation in our Society, a Patent Butter 
WorkER, which gives full and perfect satisfaction to 
all who have used it or seen it in operation. It is not 
by a combination of rollers, which destroy the grain of 
the butter, and make ilsalvy and soft, but my machine 
will work 300 lbs. per hour, making it perfectly free 


from wilk or brine. It is perfectly simple in construc- 
tion, easy to be cleaned and scalded, and the most del- 
icate woman can operate it with perfect ease. I have 
take measures to secure a patent, and if the farmer’s 
wife who made the inquiry, will send me her order with 
the amount of butter she designs to work at a time, I 
wiil furnish the machine at a reasonable price. Geo. 
B Price, Patentee. Albany, (Shaker borx,) N. Y. 
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Notes about the West—IV. 


Plows—Plow Factories—Corn Planters—New 
Wheat Driil. 


One of the advantages which the prairie farmer pos- 
sesses over his eastern brethren, is found in the pecu- 
: liar adaptation of his land to the use of labor-saving 
machinery. Indeed, without its aid, the large crops of 
grain could not be harvested, or the necessary amount 
of hay secured to sustain through the winter the nu- 
merous and extensive herds which find rich and free 
pasturage through the summer on the open prairies. 
As yet no machine or implement has been found to su- 
persede the plow in the preparation of the soil, nor has 
any one been able to contrive a steam engine to take 
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TWO HORSE ROD BREAKER. 
the place of the horse or ox as a motive power. That 
steam can be applied to plowing, has already been 
abundantly shown in England; but whether it can be 
used profitably is another question. The price for 
breaking up the prairie is $3.00 per acre, and the far- 
mer, with his own plow and team can do it at a much 
less cost; and after the soil is once brought into culti- 





IMPROVED CLIPPER. 
vation, a good span of horses will plow from two to 
three acres per day, as we were assured by several good 
farmers—thus reducing the expense, as every farmer 
should keep horses or oxen enough to do his own work, 


to about $1.00 per acre. That a steam engine can be 
made to do the work at a cheaper rate, when the in- 
vestment for its purchase and the necessary apparatus 
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DOULLE SHOVEL PLOW. 
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is considered, we have no very sanguine anticipations. 
The cast iron plow so generally in use in the eastern 





FULL RIGGED 24 INCH BREAKER. 
states, was found not to work well in prairie soil, 
because it would not scour; and several exten- 
sive manufactories of plows peculiarly adapted to 
the soil, have been established in Illinois. One of 
the oldest of these, is that of Mr. Jonn Dereg, at 
Moline, a thriving town on the east bank of the 
Mississippi, opposite the upper end of Rock island, 
the water power used being furnished by the east 
branch of the river. We spent an hour in examin- 
ing this establishment with Mr. D.’s superintendent, 
Mr. D. being absent. From a small beginning 
several years since, Mr. D. has added from year to 
year to his works, until they now form one of the 
most complete and extensive in the country, devo- 


ted exclusively to this branch of business. Cuts of se- 
veral of his plows are given on this page. These are 
all made of cast steel, and perfectly polished before 
they are sent out, and are kept bright by use, so that 
no soil adheres to them. To show the extent of Mr. 
Deere’s manufactures, we may state that during the 
past year he employed an average of sixty five men 
through the year—worked up 50 tons cast steel, forty 


tons German steel, 100 tons Pittsburgh steel, seventy- 
five tons castings, two hundred tons wrought iron, 
eight tons malleable castings in clevises, &c., 100,000 
plow bolts, and 200,000 feet of oak plank, burning 
500 tons Illinois bituminous coal, 75 tons Lehigh coal, 
and 100 tons coke. 

The least number of plows made in any one week, 

was 56—the highest number, 653—averaging 268 per 
week, and making a total of 13,400 ina year of fifty 
weeks. Of these, 500 were large breakers, cutting 
18 to 24 inches—1,300 small breakers, cutting 12 
to 16 inches—9,000 stubble plows, cutting 12 to 
14 inches—1,000 corn plows—300 Michigan double 
plows, and 100 double and single shovel plows and 
cultivators. 
Messrs. Naylor & Co., the celebrated steel manufac- 
turers of Birmingham, England, from whom Mr. Deere 
procures all his steel, &c. which he has to import, 
recently ordered three of Mr. D.’s plows of different 
patterns, which have been forwarded to England, where 
we doubt not they will attract great attention. In con- 
clusion, we beg leave to suggest to Mr. D. that two or 
three of his plows—the large breaker and the double 
shovel especially—would be a very valuable addition 
to the AgricuLtuRAL Museum of the New-York 
State Ag. Society, and for which the Society would 
no doubt gladly vote him their thanks. 

At Rock Island we visited another Plow manufac- 
tory erected the last year by Messrs. Burorp & 
Tate, under the direction of the latter gentleman, 
who has been long engaged in the business and un- 
derstands it thoroughly. It is one of the most per- 





seen, ali its arrangements being admirably con- 
trived to carry forward the work from one machine 
to another, and from one set of men to another, until 
the plows are delivered complete in the paint-shop. 
It is capable of turning out from 12,000 to 15,000 
plows a year. 
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New Waeat Driti.—At Rock Island we examined a 
wheat drill, invented by L. 0. RockForp of that place, 
and for which he has applied fora patent. Winter 
wheat is so generally winter-killed in Northern Illinois 
and Wisconsin, or at least in such parts of it as we 
visited, that its culture has been almost given up. This 
drill is intended to prevent this injury, by placing the 
seed in rows eight inches apart, with ridges about 
four inches high between the rows. These ridges it 
is thought will protect the roots of the plants, and 
thus save the wheat from being winter-killed. It is 
worthy of a careful trial, and if it-equals Mr. R’.s 
expectations, it will be of immense value to prairie 
farmers. Mr. R. is also the inventor and patentee of the 
* Prairie Razor Reaper and Mower,” of which he in- 
formed us he had made aabout 200, which had work- 
ed to the satisfaction of those who had used them. 

Brown’s Corn PLANTER—We saw one of these 
in operation on Buffalo Prairie. It is drawn by two 
horses, and requires two men to work it, who both ride 
on the machine—one to drive and one to manage the 
lever by means of which the corn is deposited in the 
ground at the points desired. It is said that 15 to 20 
acres a day may be planted with it. G. W. Brown, 
Galesburg, Ill, is the manufacturer. 
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Illustrated Annual Register for 1858. 





The 4th no. of our ANNUAL REGISTER, for 1858, is now 
ready. It has been prepared with greater care and 
expense than either of the previous numbers—includes 
a greater variety of subjects and innumerable brief but 
valuable hints, both for the Farm, the Orchard, the 
Garden and the Housewife, as well as for all who pro- 
pose to build Houses, or Plan or Improve their Grounds. 
For summary of contents see advertisement in another 
column. 


SS Peice 25 cents—per Dozen, $2.00— postage 


prepaid when sent by mail. 








MASSACHUSETTS COUNTY FAIRS. 
Barnstable, -------- Barnstable, --..-- October 7, &. 
DU 3 skewncsiiec’ Fall River, -.-.-- Sept. 30—Oct. 1. 
Berkshire, ..---.--- Pittsfield, ....... October 7—9. 
Essex, ......------. Newburyport,.-- Sept. 30—Oct. 1. 
| ide lial egies Greenfield, .--.--- October 1, 2. 
Housatonic,..-..-.--- Gt. Barrington,.. September 23, 24. 
Hamp., Frank., and 

Pind cenccathe Northampton, -- October 7, 8. 
Ham pehire,........ Amherst, --...-- October 14, 15. 
Hampden, -.---.--- Springfield, --..--. Sept 28—Oct. 3. 
Hampden East, ---- Palmer Depot,.- October 6, 7. 
MIB ONeE, ...:.<... Comeng,..-..... September 29. 
Middlesex North, -. Lowell, -......-. September 16. 
Middlesex South,... Framingham.... September 22, 23. 
Nantucket, ....-.-- Nantucket, ...... October 13, 14. 
re Dedham,.......- September 29. 30. 
PIQMOGUM, ..0<.6c0- Bridgewater,.... Sept. 30, Oct. 1. 
Worcester, .....-.. Worcester, ...... September 23, 24. 
Worcester West,... Barre, -..-.-..---- September 17. 
Worcester North,.. Fitchburg, -.----- October 2. 
Worcester South, .. Sturbridge, --.--- September 30, 





© I cctcepecnis Rutland, --....-- September 16, 17. 
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Agricultural Fairs for 1858. 





United States, at Louisville, Kentucky, September 1—5. 

American Institute, Crystal Palace, New-York, opens 
September 15, and continues two weeks. 

Young Men’s National Ag. and Mechanical Society, at 
Elmira, Sept. 1—5., 

Spriugfield Horse Show, at Springfield, Sept. 30—Oct. 2. 

PROVINCIAL FAIRS. 

Canada East, Montreal, September 16—18. 

Canada Weat, Brantford, September 29, October 2 
HORTICULTURAL AND POMOLOGICAL. 
Fruit-Growers’ Society of Western New-York, at Roches- 

ter, September, 18, 19. 
Ohio Pomological Society at Cincinnati, September 14—16 
Bee North-western Fruit Growers’ Asociaiion, meet 
at Alton, Ill., September 29. 
STATE FAIRS. 





Alabama, .......--- Montgomery, -.- October 27—30. 
Califousiia, .. «ads<<s- Stockton, ----.-- Sept. 29—Oct. 2. 
Connecticut, ------- Bridgeport, -...- October 18—16. 
Georgia, --..-..---- Atlanta, ........ October 20—24, 
I oa ut ak amen ee September 21—24, 
Indtana, ....... <<< Indianapolis, .... October 4—10. 
SIR: 566 cot cD Muscatine, -...-. October 6—9. 
Kentucky, ......<<- Henderson, ..... October 12—16. 
} ES ip Bangor, -------- Sept. 29—Oct. 2. 
Maryland, -......-.. Baltimore, -....- October 21—25. 
Masrachusetts, .... Boston, -.--..-..- October 21—25. 
Michigan, -..---.---- Det} ssc... Sept. 29—Oct. 3. 
New-Hampshire,.-- Concord,.--..-.- October 7—9. 
New-Jersey, ------- New-Brunswick, Sept. 29—Oct. 2. 
Ss (ea Bae .cscc voc October 6—9. 
North Carolina,.... Raleigh, ....---- October 20—23. 
SE: aneahhaves ores Cincinnati, .....-. September 15—18. 
Pennsylvania, ----- Philadelphia,.... Sept. 29—Oct. 2. 
Penney!vania, West, Pitteburgh, --... September 23—25, 
TIT DEN mck ens Scoe boedncce cscs 
South Carolina, .-.. Columbia,.-...--. November 10—12. 
TORDONIOR,. ccnccton Nashville,.-..-.-.. October 12—16. 
Tennessee, East, --. Knoxville, -..-... October 20—23. 
Tennessee, West,--- Jackson, .------- October 27—30. 
Werenet, .<cascenes Montpelier, ----- September 8—11., 
Viniehts cccusk osid) 0) “be hcciccds October 28—31. 
Virginia, Western,. Wheeling, ----.- September 16—18, 
Wisconsin.......... Janesville, -..... Sept. 29—Oct. 2, 
NEW-YORK COUNTY AND TOWN FAIRS. 
ANGE, «62. 22<8.2<e0 Albany, -.-....-. September 15—17 
AllBgANy, <<260- sss Angelica, -.....- October, 1, 2. 
ee ee ly savaieanminietiiet Septemiber 22—24. 
CORTIBI, ccc cecenee Homer, -..-2s<06 September 15—17. 
POE, cacsccese EE. dccccnsae Sept. 30—Oct, 1. 
oo eee ee ee ee September 23—25. 
Jefferson, --.--.---- Watertown, -.--- September 16, 17. 
Livingston, .....--- Geneseo, ..-- -.-- September 24, 25. 
MORTOR, (2.00 <0002054 Rochester, -..... September 21—23, 
COURIER, <neve-sa¢ee Canandaigua, ... Sept. 29—Oct. 1. 
OFENKS, . 22.2252 cece Goshen, ......... Sept. 29—Oct, 1. 
OUMGBE. 62.0605 556 ATOR. 285225 October 1, 2. 
Queens, ..........-- Jamaica, --..-.. September 24, 
Rensselaer, ......-. Lansingburgh, .. September 15—17, 
Saratoga, . ..+--.<+<- Mechanicsville, . September 15—17. 
St. Lawrence, --...- CARO nc stemware September 16—18. 


St. Lawrence Inter- 
national Ag. and 
Mechanical Soc’y, Ogdensburgh, ... September 9—11. 


Wee, .cseidvcssce LIORE, os cocceves September 16—18, 


Westchester, -.-..--- Sing Sing,-....-. Sept. 29—Oct. 1. 
ete Elizabethtown,.. September 10, 11. 
Palmyra Union,.... Palmyra, ---.--- October 14—16. 
ON RE wo ce ccee Chatham 4 Cor.,. September 283—25. 
Steuben, -....-.....- BRR. ons weds otc8 Bept. 30—Oct. 2. 
NR ne Sib ects cows FUP, | 2~ 6s use September 23, 24. 
Skaneateles, ------- Skaneateles, ...- 
GEORG, « en ess-nhie 0 September 16—18. 
oo aaa s Watkins, ....... October 1, 2. 
BU weecceces pas Penn-Yan, --.--. October 8, 9. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE COUNTY FAIRS. 
Sullivan, .......---- Charleston, -.--- September 28, 24. 
Hillsborough, .----- Milford,......... September 30. 
Rockingham, ------ | eee Fn October 1, 2. 
VERMONT COUNTY FAIRS. 
BAGISON, -..20--00- Middlebury, .... September 23, 24. 
Champlain, ..------ Vergennes, --.--- Sepetmber 17, 18. 
Franklin, cottage nirey St. Albans, ---.-.-- September 23, 24. 
OUREZO, <o-- ccsccoce Chelsea, ........ September 23, 24. 
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Notes in Steuben—I,. 





MAJOR DICKINSON S FARM—SITUATION — CROPS—MEADOWS 
AND THEIR MANAGEMENT—IRRIGATION—DRAINING, SEED- 
ING AND MANURES—PASTURES, ETC. ‘ 


Hon. A. B. Dickinson is the possessor of some five 
thousand acres in the town of Hornby, Steuben Co. 
Corning, at a distance of a few miles, is situated, as 
our readers are aware, on the Chemung river—just be- 
low where the Conhocton, Canisteo and Tioga unite 
under this name, and carry the drainage of a consid- 
erable territory, embracing portions of Steuben and 
Allegany in New-York, and Tioga and Potter counties 
in Pennsylvania, through the Susquehanna until it 
finally reaches the ccean at the Chesapeake. Springs 
on Major Dickinson’s farm also find their way to the 
Atlantic through Seneca Lake and the St. Lawrence. 
And, at a distance of not many miles to the westward, 


other waters turn their current toward the sources of 
the Ohio, and after the longest and most winding course 
of all, at length reach the sea through the Father of 
Waters and the Gulf of Mexico. Corning is likewise 
on the line of the Erie railroad, and forms the terminus 
of connecting roads to Rochester and Buffalo, and of 
that extending up the valley of the Tioga to the mines 
of bituminous coal at Blossburg. 


The valley of the Conhocton, nowhere apparently 
very wide, is generally skirted by rather abrupt ac- 


clivities, sume of them under cultivation, but more still 


unimproved, while a few have not yet been shorn of 


their timber. After surmounting these hills however, 
one comes toa rolling and quite well farmed table- 
land, in soil mostly of a stony clay, and adapted for a 


grazing or dairy, rather than a grain-growing region. 


Springs are very abundant, but drainage is easily se- 
cured. The water is soft, and of good quality. Ex- 


cellent wheat is grown; corn requires considerable 


manuring, but in the grasses, is after all to be found 
the real wealth of the land, and its main products ap- 
pear to be fat stock, butter, cheese and wool. Skillful 
cultivation can also make it yield great root crops. 


In Grass Major D.’s particular “ specialty” con- 


sists. He has nearly three thousand acres under his 
own farming. Of these, a hundred and fifty or two 


hundred may be in wood, or in Jow spots not yet drain- 
ed and made productive. Six hundred are divided 
about as follows: In oats, 200; spring wheat 100, and 
winter wheat, 50; barley, 75; potatoes, 60; buck- 
wheat 50, and turnips 40; of the other 25, a few are 
in peas, and the remainder in a mixture, to which we 
shall refer again, intended chiefly for hog pastur- 
age. Seven hundred acres more lie in meadow. The 
remainder of the farm is pasture. To carry all this 
on, requires a degree of energy, industry and sagacity 
which few men manifest, whatever pursuit they fol- 
low—fewer yet, it may be, among farmers, who were 
they gified more generally with a share of our host’s 
agricultural ambition, if we may call it so, would be 
wealthier men and lead more confortable lives at this 
day. But the temperament of Major D. is such that 
he finds it difficult to restrain his attention even to the 
wide responsibilities of so large an estate; and so far 
as our observation extended as to his management of 
it, he manifests unusual skill in the adaptation to in- 
dividual circumstances and purposes, of the true Science 
of Rural Economy—the use of the land at best advan- 
tage, both future and present—the permanent increase 
of its fertility at a profit to its owner. 

Personal inspection of the Major’s Meadows and 





! Pastures will make us more eager to obtain a hint or two 


as to the causes of their productiveness,* for he has not 
been hay-making and grazing for upwards of 30 years, 
without profiting from the lessons of experience, and 
becoming less and less disposed to be beaten by others 
in the quality and quantity of his grass crops. Rather 
his choicest meadow is a lot of some twelve acres, of 
which he promises when the hay is cut and cured, to 
report the yield by accurate measurement and weight, 
for the benefit of our readers. It has not been plowed 
for upwards of twenty years, and Major D.’s experi- 
ence convinces him that no acre can be laid off in the 
whole of it, which will produce less than éhree and a 
half tons. The rain and wind when we first saw it 
had beaten ‘the grass over a little, but it was too tall 
and thick to suffer, and the next morning stood as 
straight as possible from bottom to top. Wego a little 
way through it, spreading the tops back with our hands 
to make a passage. The heads of the timothy average 


| nearly four feet high, presenting as smooth and even a 


surface as any grain field; just below them are the 
branching panicles of red-top, high enough and thick 
enough to make a heavy crop alone. Then a little 
further down stand the spikeletsf blue grass,—[this 
may not be the genuine Kentucky blue grass, although 
the seed was purchased as such, and it has consequently 
borne the name]—then there is a considerablé growth 
of red clover, and below all an undergrowth of white 
clover—so that, at the bottom, the thickness of the 
stalks is perfectly surprising; the different varie- 
ties, maturing at different heights, apparently do not 
interfere, but on the contrary brace each other up most 
perfectly against winds and storms, while strange as 
it may seem to those accustomed only to the scant 
meadows and pastures too universally seen, chickens 
could not penetrate among them, and we doubt very 
much whether a calf a month old would attempt it. 
Now, two tons is a pretty successful grass crop any- 
where ; double it, or nearly, and it can be imagined that 
the above is not an exaggerated description of the re- 
sult. We doubt whether this field has its parallel; if 
it has, we should be pleased to hear from the owner. 


Next we visit one field of nearly one hundred and 
eighty acres, which earlier in the season Major D. esti- 
mated as fully equal to the one we leave. It has not, 
however, been seeded down so long, and appears during 
the last few weeks to have grown up a little higher, with 
somewhat less thickness. But it is probably not more 
than half a ton lighter to the acre; and certainly very 
much exceeds, not merely in extent but in productive- 
ness, anything within the knowledge of the writer. With 
the exception of the shoots from the roots of a few trees 
recently cut down, there is nothing to be seen across it 
but the waving surface of the timothy, and on nearer 
inspection the heads of the red-top which come just 
below the others. The field is fudl, close up to the 
the walls, and the stalks reach an even height of near- 
ly four feet and a half—and still more in the lower 
part, where we pulled two but very little above their 
neighbors, and found them to measure five feet and an 
inch. We went together some distance through this 
field, and where there had been a road to the hay 
stacks in the spring, discovered to the chagrin of the 
Major a few clumps of the pernicious ox-eye daisy, the 
seeds of which he supposed to have been scattered by 
his neighbor’s teams in drawing hay, but which—as he 
believes in the entire eradication of every weed or 
plant except those he wishes to grow—were by no means 
a pleasing surprise. Excepting these and the tree- 
suckers alluded to, we do not believe there was any 
thing on the whole 180 acres, that was not there of 
right. It is a beautiful sight to look, for a full mile, 
across such a field, and one that it would be well worth 
going a considerable distance to see. Lowering one’s 
eye to the level of the grass, no boundaries were with- 
in range of vision; it stood higher than the walls and 
fences of the field. And the next visitor will not en- 
counter the daisies, let him look ever so closely—Major 
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D. detached a force of hands and hoes that afternoon ! 


to cut off the untimely visitants. 

It may be thought that this long description of a 
couple of meadows, is a waste of room and words, but 
extended as it is, the time taken in writing it is not so 
great as that we spent in looking at and admiring 
them. And if the thought occurs to any incredulous 
reader to “‘ see what he can do,” the following hints 
may assist him. 

To begin with, it is a part of Major D.’s theory that 
the older a meadow or a pasture, properly cared for, 
the better the grass in quality and the greater the 
quantity. And he would never break up the sod, ex- 
cept in cases where the ground is so rough and stony 
that 4 mowing machine cannot work in it. He then 
plows, manures, and puts it in some crop requiring 
considerable cultivation, such as potatoes, other roots 
or corn, generally the last, picking up and removing 
the larger surface stones which are loosened up by 
the plow. In addition, he is now taking every such 
opportunity to turn the courses of the streams so as to 
enable him to irrigate all his fields at pleasure. To 
this process we must gevote more space, as it is one 
little used as yet in this country, compared to what it 
would be, were it generally known how simply it can 
be accomplished. 


HOW MAJOR DICKINSON IRRIGATES. 


He plows a straight channel for the stream or streams 
he wishes to employ, and so numerous are the springs 
over his farm, there is some one running nearly every- 
where he wants it. This channel is carried over the high- 
est possible part of the field in a direct line; the old 
channel orchannels are filled with stones, making in effect 
good underdrains, and the soil plowed over the top. The 
land is plowed in furrows leading from the new chan- 
nel in whatever direction, straight or crooked, the sur- 
face renders necessary in order to give them a regular 
and moderate decline. Then the water collected by a 
dam above is turned on, and made to fill these furrows, 
by means of which it reaches every part of the field, 
requiring no other assistance than the cupervision of 
one or two men with their hoes to prevent obstructions 
and secure its complete distribution. Major D. is ex- 
tending this system to every part of his farm by de- 
grees, and hopes ere long to be able irrigate the whole 
of it, at little expense either of time or labor. He has 
had one stream some time under control in the way 
specified, and the effects of the process have been of 
the most marked and satisfactory character. He very 
much increases its fertilizing nature by the following 
means. A small patch on which the water collects 
when the stream is dammed up, to the depth of a foot 
or two, is thoroughly harrowed up, while the water is 
upon it, having been previously plowed, and the turf 
upon it burned to ashes. The result is, that the soil is 
thoroughly intermingled with the water, and is deposit- 
ed by it wherever it goes in a fine top-dressing like the 
natural washings of a stream. A quarter of an acre 
will thus furnish a large surface for years with a ma- 
nure which will ere long render it, as Mr. D.’s expe- 
rience shows, too rich for many crops, and exceedingly 
productive of roots, or grass, orcorn. On asmall patch 
thus treated, he has raised so heavy a crop of carrots 
that he scarcely dares tell the story. 


DRAINING 


He performs much more cheaply and he thinks as 
thoroughly as by the use of tile. He has several lines 
of stone under-drains laid, but depends mainly upon 
the use of a plow so contrived as to bore a channel at 
the desired depth below the ground, without turning 
up any of the soil—requiring considerable power in 
the team and strength of materials, but by means of a 
thin and sharp coulter of the requisite length, and a 
conical shaped attachment at the bottom, leaving a 
smooth burrow, which in his stiff soil he expects to last 
along time. We did not see the implement, as it was 
in course of some repairs and improvements. We be- 
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lieve when thus improved it is proposed to patent it, 
and if it performs all thattbe Major’s experience would 
lead us to suppose, it will certainly be a great acquisi- 
tion to every farmer on similar soil. By its aid he has 
drained very largely, and he tells us very effectively. 


SEEDING—PLASTER—ASHES, &C. 


In seeding, our friend employs a mixture in about 
the following proportions: timothy 1 petk to 10 gts.; 
of red and white clover each one quart; and of red- 
top and blue grass, sufficient to make half a bushel, for 
one acre. This seed, like every thing else, he rolls in 
tar and plaster, (in the case of wheat and barley he 
substitutes lime.) The tar is diluted with hot water, 
and it is very little trouble to coat each seed thorough- 
ly, when thé plaster adheres to it, and from thus being 
pronght into immediate contact with the seed, is 
thought fully as effective, as a manure, as avery much 
larger quantity would be if applied in any other way. 
A half-pint of tar in five or six gallons of hot water, 
we were told would coat a bushel of wheat with anoth- 
er of plaster or lime, and the proportions required for 
other seeds are probably the same. 

In the subsequent management of his meadows 
Major D. calculates to give an average annual top- 
dressing of about a bushel of plaster to the acre—fre- 
quently finding it more convenient to apply double this 
quantity each alternate year But his manufacture of 
Ashes deserves more particular notice. He plows up 
the turf along his road sides, and after a few days’ dry- 
ing, burns it in heaps, of which one man will attend se- 
veral; they continue burning about a week, and each 
heap will give upwards of a hundred bushels of the 
ashes—a rich, dark, fine mass of burned vegetable 
matter, roots and tops and charred mould, the appear- 
ance of which would satisfy any one that it must be a 
valuable fertilizer. On the side of the road, extending 
for about 80 fods, a breadth of a rod or two burned 
last fall, had yielded upwards of 1,500 bushels, compu- 
ted roughly and at a lowestimate. One hundred bush- 
els makes a good manuring for an acre of grass, and 
can be produced for a dollar, and spread on the field 
for another dollar. It is his idea that he will shortly 
be able to dispense at least partially with plaster, of 
which he now buys annually a hundred tons, substitut- 
ing these ashes in their stead. We saw several heaps, 
the surplus of the last burning, and are convinced that 
they must be of the greatest value in proportion to 
their cost. 

As an evidence in support of the general impression 
that the effects of plaster are derived from its faculty 
of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere, Major 
D states that nowhere are they so plain as on expo- 
sures toward the prevailing direction of the winds. 
And if he applies it to fields on three sides of another 
which receives none, the latter will be reduced to such 
a degree of unproductiveness, as at least to become 
unprofitable for cultivation. 

With a few words in reference to Major Dickinson’s 
idea of Pastures, we must close for the present. He 
practices extensively, grazing and mowing from the 
same field—not very strange, when his pastures much 
of them nearly reach the average meadows of many 
farmers, and would perhaps half of them cut from a ton 
to a ton and a half to the acre. But he does not wish 
to rob the soil. It is good economy to leave a cover- 
ing on it over winter, and not to pasture in spring till 
there is something to eat. What portions he mows one 
year he will let the stock graze the next, and he finds 
they select the grass here of their own accord, suffer- 
ing the remainder to grow to greater length, and ap- 
parently preferring the taste of that mown the year 
previously. Springs of water he carries into troughs ac- 
cessible to the cattle, and the surplus is stoned up in a 
channel or otherwise disposed of so that the cattle can- 
not stand in mud and water half the day. 

Those who have read this paper for a year or two 
past, will not need to be reminded of Major D.’s anti- 
pathy to shade trees in pastures. The cattle are lying 
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under them, he says, all the time the sun is high, doing 
their eating morning and night when the dew is on the 
ground, and the wet grass fills them up without sup- 
plying near the nourishment or being taken in near the 
quantities it is when they are kept leisurely at it all 
the day. To coax stock, both working and fattening, 
as well as his human assistants, to eat all they can, is 
a cardinal principle in his economy. There is ng dan- 
ger of overloafling his stomach, who does a good day’s 
field work, if healthy and properly prepared food is 
ever so abundantly provided. 

We have already hinted how cruel and murderous a 
disposition Major D. habitually manifests—towards the 
weeds. Herod did not exterminate the young children 
of Bethlehem with more unappeasing zeal. Neither 
his rail fences, nor his neat and substanti#l walls (of 
which hereafter,) does our friend desire to be over- 
grown with’ briars or berry bushes. Daisies are his de- 
testation, and against all the host of their companion 
trespassers on cultivated lands, he raises an unrelent- 
ing hand,—and, it may be added, they don’t like this 
spirit of opposition, and very generally retire defeated, 
one after another, until the cleanness of nearly all his 
fields and road-sides has become a remarkable feature 
in his farming. He finds the cattle and sheep very 
useful auxiliaries—the bushes and brtars which are to 
be cleared away he sprinkles with salt occasionally, 
and they speedily receive a degree of attention from 
the stock, incompatible with renewed vigor another 
year, and generally making them weary of life in a 
single season. 





Che Apiary. 
Position of an Apiary. 


There is no dobut that bees, to a certain extent, will 
thrive anywhere, so long as they are protected from 
moisture and undue heat and cold. The first hive of 
which we have any record was in the carcass of a lion, 
(Judges, xiv: 8.) and from that time to the present, 
they have been found in chimneys, garrets, steeples, 
barns, and the last most fanciful place we have heard 
of was in the body of a wooden rooster which served 
for a weathercock upon a church in Georgia. The best 
habitation, however, is in a well made wooden hive, so 
constructed as to resist extremes of heat, cold, and 
dampness, and placed in the open air. It should be 
near the ground, (not more than 3 or 4 inches from it,) 
resting upon a platform which should extend at least 8 
inches in front of the mouth of the hive. We shall 
give reasons for this, and endeavor to anticipate ob- 
jections. The bees darting down from a great eleva- 
tion, with a heavy load, readily lodge upon such a 
platform, and easily run to the entrance; it also en- 
ables the little creatures to stand about the door-way 
and guard it against intruders. Any one who has 
watched a hive in the spring and fall, or upon the 
coming up of a sudden shower in mid-summer, must 
have noticed how many fall short where there is only 
an inch or two in width for a landing place. If the 
hives are up one, two, or three feet from the ground, 
the bees are chilled, and in the spring (the most im- 
portant season) hundreds of the most active bees per- 
ish. We only ask a little attention to this particular, 
and the fact will be so verified that we are sure the 
bee keeper will at once lower his hives for the sake of 
utility, if not humanity. 

Hives should face a little to the East of South. As 
“early birds catch most worms,’’ so early bees do the 
most work ; the platform is dried sooner, and enables 
the workers to enter without being chilled. Again, 
hives should stand clear of fences, or anything which 
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may cast a shade around the hive in the latter part of 
the day. It is a matter of life and death whether the 
bee falls into the shade or sunshine upon returning 
home with his load of pollen, in the months of March 
and April, particularly if the air is cold. If in the 
sunshine, the bee takes breath, recruits, and makes an- 
other trial to reach home, but if in the shade, nine 
times out of ten, he stays there and dies. This may 
seem a small matter, but where there are ten stocks I 
have no doubt enough bees are lost to make a swarm. 
I have picked up sometimes fifty in a day under one 
hive. If the sun can shine all around a hive itis a 
good. position. It may be said that hives in a low 
position will be troubled with insects; such has not 
been my experience—even ants are kept at a distance 
by the vigilance of the bees. 

With regard to Bee-Houses—it will be found that 
the evils resulting from heat, (even in those best ven- 
tilated,) the facility with which moths secrete them- 
selves, the difficulty of manipulating the hives, the 
height of entrance from the ground, the shade cast by 
the house, not to say anything of the expense, will 
more than counterbalance any benefits which may arise 
from superior protection. , 

For large apiaries of one or two hundred hives, a 
house is out of the question. I hope yet tosee apiaries 
on a large scale managed in the open air, and I am 
confident that the income from one hundred well con- 
ducted stocks, where there is good pasturage, will af- 
ford an income of at least $600 annually. 

This however implies much attention, study, patience 
and perseverance. There are few places where one or 
two hives may not be kept, and those are in the cen- 
tres of large cities and towns; but we would advise no 
one to commence bee-keeping with more than two hives 
at first, especially if he nas had but little experience. 
Apis. Whitemarsh, Penn. 


Che Poultry-Yari. 
Leghorn Fowls. 

Messrs. Epitors—I confess to being a ‘ Fowl-fan- 
cier.”’ I took the “‘hen-fever” the ‘natural way,” 
end have for several years experimented in a small 
way with most of the different varieties of domestic 
fowls “‘ we read of.’ 

Last year, however, I came across a kind that I had 
not seen described in the books, viz, the ‘‘ Leghorns ;” 
and as soon as convenient I procured a trio of them, 
and commenced tNe study of their peculiarities. 

Of course my experience with them has not been of 
very long duration, but it has been long enough to 
convince me that they are a very valuable variety, and 
possess, in a high degree, the qualities most prized in 
fowls, viz, hardiness, early maturity, and fecundity. 

I kept them last winter in a common barn, in one 
corner of which, in a room with an open window, they 
roosted, and they showed their hardiness by laying 
when it was cold enough to almost freeze the egg while 
under them. The young chicks are strong and active, 
and their precocity is remarkable; I have known the 
cockerels to crow before they were three weeks old, 
and the pullets will lay at four months. 

The large size and brilliant color of the comb and 
wattle of the young cocks, with their impudent and 
consequential strut and swagger towards the hen, 
make them very attractive and amusing. 

As to their laying qualities, I can only say that mine 
commenced in January last, and there has been no 
week since in which they have not laid more or less, 
Since the first of April, I think may Spanish have ex- 
celled them, but the Spanish are shy layers in cold 
weather. 
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The Leghorns bear confinement well, and keep them- 
selves neat and free from vermin, if they have a chance 
to dust themselves ; they are seldom or never inclined 
to set, and from the rich color of the leg and skin must 
make handsome poultry. There is but one objection 
that can be offered against them, in my opinion, and 
that is, that they are rather under the average size of 
common fowls. But if that be considered an objection, 
I think it more than counterbalanced by their early 
maturity, the compactness of their build, and the fine- 
ness of their bone and quality of flesh. They show 
also, in a marked degree, the sure indication of a dis- 
tinct variety—i. e., ‘fixity of type,” and are tHtrefore 
deserving a place in the ‘“‘books.” Yourstruly, T. A. D. 
Chicopee, Mass., Aug., 1857. 
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The Cherry Tree—Remedy for Black Wart. 








This is a valuable fruit. Of late years, however, a 
disease called the ‘‘ black wart,” which is developed on 
the limbs, and known to be produced by an insect 
which selects the soft and yielding cuticle enclosing 
them as a nucleus for its young, has tended greatly to 
abridge their cultivation. Many who have been ex- 
tensively engaged in raising cherries for the market, 


and who derived a large profit from that source, have 
renounced the business as no longer practicable, and 
cut down or eradicated their trees in despair. The 
wart, when it first makes its appearance, is a mere 
slight intumescence, of a greenish color and somewhat 
rough surface, resembling very nearly the wart on the 
human skin. In a short time, however, it assumes 4% 
darkish color, and finally becomes indurated and dry. 
On examining it critically, its texture is found to be 
vascular, somewhat like a sponge, and every cell or 
cavity to contain an insect similar to the small maggot 
which infest cheese. These, in time, become winged 
insects, eat out of their vascular habitation, and re- 
sume the depredatory instinctive operations of their 
progenitors of the year before. The remedy is, how- 
ever, in our opinion, very easy. It consists merely in 
cutting out the excrescences, or abscinding the limbs 
as fast as the former are developed. This ‘4 readily 
accomplished, and if the infected are burned, and the 
stumps carefully secured with wax or some other effi- 
cient protection, the health of the trees will not be in- 
jured ; their fruitfulness will remain unimpaired by 
the operation, so fur as the unmutilated branches are 
concerned, and no injurious effects will result if the 
disease is taken in its incipient stages. The same dis- 
ease is common to plum trees, and the same course of 
treatment is recommended as in the case of the cher- 
ry. Thoroughness in the operation is quite indispen- 
sable to success. M. W. Saco, Me. 
—_———_o-0-o— 


Culture of Top-Onions. 


Messrs. Epitors—In response to the inquiries of 
O. L. DeForest, in the Co. Gent. of the 2d July, permit 
me to say that “top onions set out this spring, will, if 
preserved over until the next season, produce top 
onions again,” so long as he may choose to cultivate 
them properly. There are some fine ones growing in 
my garden that were planted last year, and permitted 
to remain out all winter without protection, not having 
suffered the least injury apparently from the extreme 
cold to which they were exposed. 

Top onions may be cultivated for the seed bulbs in 
o permanent bed without replanting, for a succession 
of years, producing more seeds the second and perhaps 
in succeeding seasons, than in the first. 

For this purpose select a convenient plat or border 
in the garden, and having properly prepared it by rich- 
ly manuring and pulverizing the soil, plant the bulbs 
in rows one foot apart, and keep them from weeds, and 
the ground well stirred during the season. In the fall 
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after gathering the seed, cut off the seed stalks and 
cover the bed an inch or two with well rotted manure 
or compost, and thus continue the culture year after 
year, taking care to keep them properly thinned, as 
they are inclined to multiply and throw up too many 
seed stalks after the first year. 

The different varieties of the “‘ black seed’’ onions 
may be cultivated in a similar manner, by sowing the 
seed the latter part of August or first part of Septem- 
ber, taking care when the bulbs are desired to remove 
the seed stalks as fast as they show themselves in the 
spring. They will survive the winter without protec- 
tion, but a good coat of manure or compost will accel- 
erate their growth and increase tne product. In ap- 
plying the manure, be careful not to cover the tops of 
the onions, and keep them well cultivated in the spring, 
and in due season your labor will be rewarded by a 
goodly supply of early oniens, though not so fine as 
those raised from spring sowing. 

When seed only is desired, then onions may be ecul- 
tivated precisely as the top onions, with similar results, 
year after year. Wm. B. Downer. Peterboro, N. Y. 

ctnicinniecentineggllpill lie dsttinngicli™ 
Cure for Sweney. 





Messrs. Epitors—I notice an inquiry in the “ Cul- 
tivator,” as to what will cure the sweeney. I had a 
valuable horse that was badly affected with the sweeney, 
and after trying many remedies that were proposed to 
me, such as rowelling, inflating with wind, &c., all of 
which utterly failed, a friend gave me the following 
recipe : 

1 ounce laudanum, 

1 ‘*  eamphor, 

1 * — spirits hartshorn, 

1 “ spirits turpentine, 

1 * Castile soap, 

3 alcohol, 

1 gill sweet oil, 
which was prepared by an apothecary at a cost of only 
75 cents. The affected part I had well rubbed twice 
i day for one week, when a perfect cure was effected. 
It is a certain cure, and easily tried by any one hav- 
ing a horse suffering from this disease. Joun C. Hot- 
LAND. Catonsville, Md. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—In the last number of your paper 
is the question, what will cure sweney? A few years 
ago I had a young horse afflicted with sweney, and 
had become quite lame. I tried the usual remedies in 
use in the neighborhood, without any change for the 
better. I was receiving the Ohio Cultivator, and in 
that was a receipt for the cure of sweney. I used it 
with perfect success. The receipt was as follows: 

CurE FoR SWENEY.—One pint of turpentine,one oz. 
of Spanish flies, half a pound of lard, half a pound of 
rosin—melt the lard and rosin together. As it cools, 
add the flies and turpentine. 

Apply it to the affected parts, and rub well with the 
hand. In two or three days rub again—that will take 
off the hair—then rub again, and it will blister. If 
three applications do not cure, then continue it till it 
does cure. It will cure, I am confident, so much so 
that I would not be without the knowledge of it for the 
price of three good horses at least, for I have cured 
that many. Smita Witson. Hocking, O. 


How to Break a Cow of Sucking herself. 





Take a stick some two or three inches in diameter, 
and from 24 to 44 feet long—the length depends on the 
size of the cow—the larger the cow the longer the stick. 
Muke a mortice an inch and a half or two inches wide 
in each end, and put the stick between the cow’s fore 
legs, and buckle a strap that is passed through the 
mortice in the stick just behind her fore legs, and fast- 
en the other end of the stick in the same manne, 
around her neck. Neither of the straps need be buck 
led very tight. H. Wituiamson. Chester Co., Pa. — 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





Bone Manvure.—Can you tell a common farmer, 
who knows nothing of Chemistry, witat to do with the 
bones of his slaughtered animals? there being no such 
thing as a bone-crushing machine in his neighborhood. 
Don’t tell him to dissolve them in nitric acid, or any 
other preparation from below, but simply how he had 
better use the bones instead of letting them bleach on 
the surface of his fields. X. Cleves, Ohio. [There is 
no process for reducing bones effectually, other than 
grinding, or cracking, and dissolving in sulphuric acid, 
that has been well established by successful experiment. 
Fermenting with wet ashes is imperfect, and not very 
economical of fertilizing material. We have been in- 
formed that fresh bones, mixed with strong horse ma- 
nure, and then the whole subjected to vigorous fermen- 
tation, would reduce the bones to a pulpy mass, ren- 
dering them easily worked down and mixed with the 
materials of compost. We would recommend our cor- 
respondent to try this method, and when the process is 
completed, to mix the manure and bones, after well 
chopping them up, with turf, loam, or ditch scrapings, 
so as to make a good compost. We cannot insure suc- 
cess, but should it succeed, it would prove quite valu- 
able. | 

Grass ror Lawns.—I wish you would inform me 
what the best grass fora lawn is. Also where the seed 
can be obtained. Likewise what the price of white 
clover seed is by the pint, quart. or by the pound. 
A. A. CoLez, P. M., Flowerville, White Co, Ind. [A 
mixture of grasses is best for lawns, because some one 
or more will be green and flourishing while others may 
have passed the season of luxuriant growth. Some of 
the best grasses for this purpose, are, Red-top, Juve 
grass or Kentucky Blue-grass, Sheep’s Fescue, Creep- 
ing Bent-grass, Sweet scented vernal grass, Wood 
Meadow-grass, &c., with a portion of White clover. 
J. M. Thorburn & Co., of New-York, and other seeds- 
men, sell a good mixture of grass seed for lawns, from 
three to four dollars per bushel, and white clover seed 
is sold from 30 to 50 cts. per lb.] 








VALvE oF Brack Oats.—I should like to be in- 
formed through the ‘‘ Country Gentleman ” of the value 
of the datk colored or black oats, for feeding horses. 
I mean the comparative value with the common kind. 
Jas. Jackson. Boston, July 13. [We are not aware 
that analysis has ever indicated any difference in the 
composition and quality of oats of different colors, for 
a given weight. If any reader has any positive know- 
ledge on the subject, he would confer a favor by fur- 
nishing it. } 

Ciper MILis.—Will you advise me through your 
valuable paper, which is the best cider mill in use—of 
compact shape—not liable to get out of order, and 
whose merits have been fairly tested—by whom made, 
und where can I get it, what price, &c.7 W. C. Y. 
Jessamine Co., Ky. |There are several good cider 
mills manufactured—one at Harrisburg, Pa., by W. 0. 
Hickok, and two in this city—one by R. H. Pease, 
and the other by Emery Brotuers. Which is best is 
not for us to decide.] 

f-@” A Farmer wishes to know what is the cause 
of, and also the remedy for the somewhat cotted and 
yellow appearance of the wool nearest the sheep when 
sheared. 

Burnitne Lime.—Will you, or some of your corres- 
pondents (who have experience in the matter) be kind 
enough to favor me through the pages of ‘‘ The Culti- 
vator,” with the modus operandi of burning lime trith 
wood, in the best and most economical manner? I 
wish to burn from 3000 to 5000 bushels per annum, 
and with ag little outlay as may be practicable. If 
you or any of your correspondents will furnish the de- 
sired information with full and explicit directions with 
regard to the kind of kiln, the cost, &c., &c., they will 
greatly oblige, J.K. Frederick Co., Va. 














Tue Peasopy StrawBeRRY.—In answer to inqui- 
ries, we can inform our readers that another year will 
be required to test the value and adaptation of this 
famed variety to the Northern States. It is always 
extremely difficult to send strawberry plants Jong dis- 
tances with the best of packing, and for this reason those 
cultivators who have been most successful with their 
plants received this spring, have barely saved them 
alive. They are, however, growing finely, and will be 
in the best bearing condition another year. The editor 
of the Horticulturist received this season from Colum- 
bus, specimens in a box in bearing, which had been sent 
three Hundred miles to Savannah and eight hundred 
more by steamer to Philadelphia. The late frosts had 
injured the fruit and lessened its size—the berries were 
consequently smaller than expected, but the flavor was 
pronounced “ excellent.” 





Boe Lime.— Messrs. Editors—Permit me to inquire 
through the columns of your much esteemed Co. Gen- 
tleman, the value of marl, a great part of which com- 
pares with slacked lime, other parts well mixed with 
shells. I have taken the liberty to enclose a parcel of 
said composition for your inspection, so as to give coun- 
sel. There is abundance of it on my property, one 
hundred rods from Mississippi river. Labor is so high 
here, and both bottom and prairie land is so rich, that 
it don’t require it at present. If dried and burned, would 
it become lime, as lime is valued at three dollars per 
barrel—or what value said bog lime is? J.8. Clear 
Water, Minnesota. [The specimen sent, seems to be 
an impure shell marl, disintegrated, and mixed some- 
what with the materials of the adjacent soil. There is 
no doubt 1t would be an excellent application to ail land 
capable of being benefitted by lime. We would re- 
commend our correspondent to try it, by giving a por- 
tion of his farm a dressing of a hundred bushels or two 
per acre, and greater and less quantity may be used 
on different plots by way of experiment, and the re- 
sults observed. It must be remembered that marl can 
never take take the place of yard manure, and is to 
be applied only in connection with other fertilizing mate- 
rials, to such soils as are more or less deficient in car- 
bonate of lime, experiments affording the best proof. 
Pure shell marl makes excellent lime by burning, and 
by selecting the cleanest portions for this purpose, a 
good business might be made. A small kiln may be 
tried. | 

Coat Tar, &¢—Please advise me whether cotton 
cloth, fastened to sheeting and covered with coal tar 
and sand, will make a durable water-proof roof ; or, if 
this is liable to melt and run, what substance should 
be mixed with the coal tar to harden it, and the pro- 
portions? Also whether coal tar will prevent posts 
in the ground from rotting? U. Turner. Jackson 
Co., Mo. [We have never seen coal tar used as pro- 
posed, but do not perceive why it should not succeed. 
Coal tar has often been mixed with sand and fine gravel, 
for forming walks on side-hills where they were other- 
wise liable to wash; the sand stiffened it sufficiently, 
and it kept its place perfectly. We would recommend 
the tar to be made quite warm or hot, and then mixed 
to a consistence of thick paint with clean sand, and ap- 
plied with a fine wire brush. We have used it with 
great success on perishable wood, exposed constantly 
to air and moisture, where it acted as a perfect preser- 
vative ; and if posts could be soaked some days in it, 
while hot, it would undoubtedly render them very du- 
rable. | 

RASPBERRIES FROM SEED.—Please inform me when 
is the proper time to sow Raspberry seed. I wish to 
make a plantation of about three acres from the seed. 
C. B. B. Janesville, Wis. [The spring is the proper 
time to sow raspberry seed. I]t is a difficult matter to 
make it vegetate, however, and we would advise our 
correspondent, if he wishes a raspberry plantation, not 
to try to get it from seed, but to buy 50 or 100 plants 
of several of the best varieties, for trial. From these 
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he can rapidly enlarge his plantation, selecting such 
variety or varieties as he may find best adapted to his 
soil and climate.] 

Works on Bers.—Is there any good work published 
on the culture of Bees? I wish ‘“‘ Apis” would be a 
little more explicit in regard to his mode of treating 
Bees. I refer to No.1, Vol. 10. Rogert H. Biswor. 
Burnsville, Ill. [There are three one dollar books 
published in this country—one by Mr. Quinsy—one 
by Mr. Lanestrorn, and one by Mr. Miner—on the 
management of Bees, but we cannot decide which is 
best. We second our correspondent’s call on “ Apts,” 
and hope he will favor our readers with his mode of 
managing Bees.] ° 

Mackay Pies.—J. H., New-York. This breed of 
swine, if breed it may be called, was originated by 








“Capt. John Mackay of Boston, many years since, by 


crossing several breeds which he had collected from 


. various parts of the world. They fattened kindly, at- 


tained great weight, and were, very justly, highly 
prized; but no one having had the forethought to pre- 
serve the breed, they long since run out. 





‘* GARBINZOS.”’—In reply to your appeal for the sig- 
nification of this ‘mysterious word,’ I would refer 
you to Dr. Darlington’s “ Agricultural Botany,” in 
which you will find the mystery sovled in a very few 
words. Garbanzo, (incorrectly printed ‘ Garbinzos” 
on the Patent Office labels,) is the Spanish name of the 
common Chick pea or Coffee Pea—the Cicer arietinum 
of botanists—frequently cultivated in gardens, and no 
doubt known to most of your readers. The Doctor 
makes the following remark on this plant :—‘ This 
vetch is occasionally cultivated tor the seeds, which are 
said to afford a tolerable substitute for coffee. Coffee 


drinkers, however, are not apt to admire substitutes for’ 


their favorite berry, and it is hardly likely that this 
plant will ever be of much account in our country. L. 
Chester Co., Pa. 
Hor Cutturr.—I would be much pleased if some 
of your subscribers could oblige me with the mode of 
cultivating hops, their mode of treatment, also what 
kind of soil, how prepared, what the probable cost per 
acre, and probable average yield. All information on 
the subject gladly received. H. 8S. Covington, Ky. 








ANALYSIS oF SWEET PoTaToEs.—Can you give some 
information of the analysis of our common sweet pota- 
to? If 1 knew what they contained by analysis, I 
think I could prepare land to grow them better. 0. 
C. A. [We are not aware that any analisis has been 
made, that can be relied on for accuracy. 





Bone Dust.—I wish to be informed as to the best 
mode of applying bone dust, and what quantity should 
be put to the acre to make good wheat and a crop of 
clover. W. R. H. Emmorton, Md. [Bone dust is 
but little used in this vicinity, most of that manufac- 
tnred here being sent to Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
We hope some of those who have used it will furnish 
the information desired by our correspondent. } 





SmoorH HEAD BarRLEy.—Will you or some of your 
subscribers be so kind as to tell where I can procure 
the Smooth head barley, both spring and winter, or 
either? J.H. Monticello, Ill. 





Smut 1n WuHeat.—What is the cause of smut in 
wheat? Will smut grow? If not, why is it that 
wheat sown with smut in it, the smut will increase 
from year to year? What is the best manner to pre- 
pare seed wheat to prevent thesmut? J.P. E. Et- 
lettsville, Ia. [Smut is a parasitic fungus—(a plant of 
the puff-ball tribe,) which grows in the head and de- 
stroys the grain. It has numerous microscosic seed, 
so minute as to be carried through the sap pores, and 
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in this way old seed wheat covered with this fine, dusty 
seed, will infect the graimMof the new plant. Washing 
the grain repeatedly in brine, and rolling it in dry, 
water-slacked lime, before sowing, will prevent the 
smut. } 

Harp-Finisu.—I wish to learn the nature of ‘ bard- 
finish,’ so much used for inside ceiling, and the pro- 
cesses to which it is subjected before use. The motives 
that have prompted me to make this inquiry are, viz. : 
There is in this vicinity a large pond, fed by a never- 
failing spring, which has for years been a great resort 
for speculative and scientific minds. Its bed is a fath- 
omless mass of pure white marl, and of no value save 
as a good manure. But others, upon recent investiga- 
tion, have made its value almost incredible by pro- 
nouncing it a genuine article for the inside ceiling of 
houses. Being perfectly ignorant in regard to the lat- 
ter opinion, I resort to the ‘‘ Country Gentleman” for 
an answer to the above inquiry, wishing to satisfy 
myself as to its real value, nature, and most practical 
use. A SupscrigerR. [We must refer to such of our 
correspondents as are practical builders, for the details 
in making hard-jinish, but if we are correctly inform- 
ed, it is either plaster of Paris, hardened on the walls, 
or a mixture of perfectly clean while sand, with pure, 
white, fresh lime—the mixture gradually becoming 
hard on the walls like other hime and sand mortar. The 
marl in the bottom of the pond, evidently cannot be 
used for this purpose, because it is already a complete 
carbonate of lime, and cannot harden by union with 
sand ; and if applied alone, it can never become hard- 
er than an application of pulverized chalk or whiting. } 








Piacery.—I intend to build a pig-pen next month. 
Can you furnish me with a design, or with some prac- 
tical hints for the proper construction of one? I have 
20 spring pigs to fatten this fall, principally on corn, 
Jno. B. Wycxorr. Hightstown, N. J. [The Rural 
Register for 1858, which will be published in a few days, 
gives a convenient plan, view, and descriptien of one— 
to which we refer our correspondent. } 





Wasuine Macuine.—In the “ Register” for this 
year you describe and recommend a washing machine. 
Can you inform me where such a one can be had? and 
oblige C.W.S. [We do not know who manufactures 
the washing machine at present—perhaps some of our 
subscribers may give the desired information. } 





LIME FOR PRESERVING APPLES.—Will you detail 
the mode of preserving apples by the use of lime? 
when and how it is applied—whether slacked or un- 
slacked lime be applied, and whether the deli¢acy of 
flavor is at all affected by its use? H. Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y. [The effect of lime appears to be two-fold—as 
an antiseptic, and as an absorbent of unnecessary 
or improper moisture. Apples may be kept by the fol- 
lowing process, in excellent condition: Procure tight 
barrels, place a layer of wheat chaff on the bottom, 
over this sprinkle lime, and then deposit a layer of ap- 
ples—then again a layer of chaff and lime, and of ap- 
ples, till the barrel is full. To prevent lime-dust 
touching the apples, a little chaff may be strewn over 
it before the apples are placed upon it. A quart of 
lime for a barrel will be sufficient. The fresher it is, 
the better it will accomplish its purpose. If a single 
apple decays in a barrel packed in this way, contami- 
nation of others is prevented by the chaff and lime, 
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and the gases generated by putrefactive fermentation 
are absorbed, and the confingd air kept sweet. } 





Smut 1s Waeat.— Will you be so kind as to 
inform me through the Cultivator, the cause of 
wheat’s smutting, and also the preventive, if any ef- 
fectual preventative is known? The wheat in this 
vicinity is all smutted, and much of it very badly—so 
much so that it will not amount to more than half a 
crop. Last year there was a little smut in some fields 
This spring, fearing the disease would become more 
prevalent, I procured some good stone lime, (having 
been told that it would prevent smut,) slacked it, then 
wet my wheat thoroughly and sifted on the dry lime, 
and then stirred it until it was all evenly coated with 
lime. This I did immediately before sowing. It did 
not have the desired effect altogether, although I do 
not think my wheat is as badly smutted as some of my 
neighbors, who did not lime theirs. Will the next 
year’s crop be more likely to smut, by sowing seed that 
was grown this year with smut? Any information 
upon this subject will be gratefully received by those 
in this community who read the Cultivator. M. H. 
Howarp. Morgan, Winneshick Co. Iowa, July 28, 
1857. [We have already stated,in answer to an inquiry, 
that smut isa parasitic fungus, spreading from the 
present se@i to the growing plant. Washing the seed 
simply in clear water, will remove the infection, pro- 
vided it is done reeatedly ; but it is better, after wash- 
ing two or three times for clearing off the heaviest por- 
tion, to wash it in lime water, brine, or blue vitriol 
The usual lime-dusting may be added. We have never 
tried blue vitriol, but have been informed that it is 
very efficacious. There is no doubt that our corres- 
pondent, had he first washed his wheat well in a stream 
of water, or in brine, before applying the lime, would 
have found but comparatively little smut in his wheat 
this year. ] 

DioscorEA Batatas.—I received from the Patent 
Office, in. the spring of 1856, some tubers of the 
‘Chinese Yam (Dioscorea Batatas.)” They were.then 
planted, and with very little protection were uninjur- 
ed by the frosts of last winter, being left in the ground 
where they gtew. The vines have shot up this sum- 
mer in great luxuriance. How long must the tubers 
remain in the earth before they are fit to use? How 
couked, &e.? X. Cleves, O. [The tubers are said to 
be best when taken from the ground in the spring, a 
year after planting. They may be baked, boiled, or 
steamed, the same same as the potato, but do not re- 
quire quite so long a time to cook.] 








Koff. Ras1.—Can you inform me where the seed of 
the Kohl Rabi can be obtained. J. J. H Xenia, O. 
[Of J. M. Thorburn & Co., seedsmen, New-York.] 





Horse Power AND Freep MiLu.—Which is the best 
horse power machine for barn use,—threshing, grinding, 
&c.? Also which is the best barn mill for grinding 
cattle feed? Information on these points from those 
who have tried these machines, will be useful to me, 
and may be also to many of your readers. fT. N. 





Kiting Brakes.—Can (and if so will) you or any 
of the readers of The Cultivator tell me how to kill 
brakes in a pasture which cannot be plowed? An an- 
swer is earnestly solicited in the Sept., no. of The 
Cultivator. W. E. Hunrvey. 








ES 


Bone-Dust for Cattle—Bone Disease. 


_—_— 


Messrs. Epitors—In your article on salt, ground 
bones, &c., for cattle, you recommend feeding them to- 
gether—a practice which I followed for several years, 
until observation convinced me that it was wrong. I 
found that my cows ate several tim:s as much bone 
when in full flow of milk as when dry, and at such 
times would eat salt to their injury in order to get a 
supply of bone. I have since had a partition in my 
box, and fed them separately. 1 believe bone as ne- 
ceseary as salt for milch cows, and when kept on old 
pastures is essential to their health, and improves the 
quality and quantity of their milk. Young cattle eat 
much less bone than old ones. My cattle eat little, if 
any, until they were seven or eight years old, but have’ 








since eaten considerable. 


I believe that young cattle never have the “bone 
disease ;’’ a complaint which I presume is much more 
common in its earlier stages than is generally supposed. 
I well remember that when I was “ cow-boy,” the older 
cows were in the summer season sometimes troubled 
with a lameness or rather stiffness of the hind quarters, 
a squeaking and rattling of the joints, and an inability 
to raise their hind feet over the bars. These symptoms 
always disappeared as the cows dried up. 

I had then never heard of the bone disease, but have 
since (some fifteen or twenty years ago,) seen a fatal 
case of it, and the first symptoms were precisely the 
same as those above described. The cow was old, and 
Lad been milked two years in succession without dry- 
ing. She lived many weeks after she was first taken, 
gradually growing worse until she lost the use of her 
hind legs, and would sit on her haunches eating the 
grass in a circle around her—her owner still milking 
her, as he said for her benefit. A post mortem ex- 
amination showed the bones very dry, particularly at 
the joints of the hind quarters. If the cow had been 
dried, or fed bone-dust without drying, she wouRl pro- 
bably have recovered. 

Anatomists tell us that the bones as well as other 
parts of an animal, are constantly being renewed—so 
that that which is called bone disease, is simply starva- 
tion of the bones. A neighbor informs me that 
his cow would eat but very little bone-dust when 
kept on hay from land that had been manured with 
bone. My cows consume from one-half bushel to a 
bushel each of bone in a year. Common ground bone 
should not be fed. The article used is the clean, dry 
sawdust and turning from the button-makers. H. V. 
W. Waterbury, Ct. ; 
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How To Milk Clean. 

Messrs. Epitors —To ‘A Michigan Mifkman,”’ 
who asks for a ‘ hint, suggestion, or item of experience, 
from any of your readers,” in regard to defegtive 
miking, I would give my method of milking. Each 
milker is required to milk the same cows as far as 
practicable. Each time, and after the cows are all 


milked, we begin on one side of the yard, taking them 
in rotation as they stand, and sfrip each one thorough- 
ly. But alittle, it is true, is obtained from each cow, 
but in the aggregate it amounts to someting worth 
while, particularly when we consider that it is the very 
best of the milk, one quart of which is worth two of the 
first milking; and then you are sure that the cows are 
all milked and well milked, especially if the owner be 
“around,” overlooking and aiding in the operation. 

I have practiced the above plan for several years 
past, and think it repays me well for the small amount 
of extra time and trouble expended. D.C. M. Ches- 
fer, N.Y. 
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Notes for the Month. 
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Waeat Tursine To Caess.—Some months ago, to 
settle a controversy on this subject, Bensamin Honer 
of Buffalo, offered a premium of one hundred dollars 
to any one who would demonstrate that wheat would 
turn to chess—to be awarded under the supervision of 
the New-York State Agricultural Society, and under 
such rules as a Committee appointed by the Society 
should prescribe. This premium was lately claimed 
by SamurELt Davipson, of Greece, Monroe Co., N. Y., 
who had in his possession, as he believed, the evidence 
of transmutation. A Committee, appointed by the 
Society, consisting of Prof. Dewey and L. B. Lane- 
worthy, of Rochester, and J. J. THomas, of Union 
Springs, with Col. Jonnxson, Sec. of the Society, met 
at Rochester recently to examine the evidence 

The experiment to prove transmutation was the fol- 
lowing :—A quantity of earth was passed through a 
fine seive, to separate all chess seeds. It was placed 
ina pan, and several heads of wheat planted in it. 
When the wheat came up, it was subjected to all the 
hard treatment that usually produces winter-killing, 
viz., flooding with water, and alternately freezing and 
thawing for severa) times. Late in the spring, the 
whole contents of thé pan were removed and set out 
in open ground. When the plants of wheat threw out 
their heads, there appeared chess heads also. This 
mass of wheat and chess plants was brought in and 
placed before the Committee. Stalks of chess were 
shown, the roots of which were found to proceed di- 
rectly from the planted heads of wheat, which yet re- 
mained entire, and in some instances they were found 
to issue from the half decayed grains of wheat them- 
selves. This was looked upon as conclusive. 

The roots were taken by the Committee and first 
soaked in water, and afterwards gently washed, by 
moving them backwards and forwards slowly through 
it. They were then carefully examined by microscopes. 
The roots of the chess were now perceived to issue, not 
from near the end of the grain of wheat, as is usual 
in sprouting, but from the side, and in fact from al- 
most any part. Further examination showed that they 
merely passed through crevices in the decayed wheat 
grains, and they were separated from the grains with- 
out tearing, being merely in contact, without any ad- 
hesion or connection. Some of the more minute chess 
fibres were ubserved by an achromatic microscope, to 
extend over the inner surface of the bran, where they 
bad gone in search of the nourishment, (which is known 
to abound just within the bran,) in the same way that 
grape roots have been observed to spread over the sur- 
face of a rich decaying bone. But they easily separa- 
ted, and had no connection with the grain. It was sat- 
isfactorily proved that the chess plant could not have 
come from these grains, by the fact that the same sin- 
gle stalk of chess was thus connected with five or six 
different grains,—which could no more have originated 
it, than five or six cows could have one calf This ex- 
amination, therefore, did not prove anything in favor 
of transmutation; and as there were many possible 
ways in which the chess might have become scattered 
on the soil, the whole experiment was admitted by all 
parties to be inconclusive. 

The claimant is, however, perfectly ‘‘ satisfied ” that 


the wheat turned to the chess; and he is also so well ' rigating his farm. 
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sati-fied with the candor and accuracy of the Commit- 
tee, that he is confident he will yet convince them of 
the fact of transmutation, as experiments, conducted by 
them with great care, are to be performed under his 
direction, another year. 





Tue Eneuisa Aa. Society’s Meetine ror 1857 — 
The nineteenth meeting, held at Salisbury, during the 
week ending 25th July, appears to have been gene- 
rally very successful, although we notice that some 
quite severe strictures have appeared upon the details 
of its management. The attendance, it is stated, will 
** put the exchequer of the Society in a better position 
than it has been for years.” The entries of stock were 
1185, about one-fourth—and those of implements 
about one-sixth, larger than on any previous occasion, 
and the excellence of the show, as a whole, is the sub- 
ject of favorable comment—particularly as regards 
live stock. ‘*The Society never at any previous meet- 
ing presented a more gratifying sight, than in the dis- 
play of cattle, sheep, and pigs.’ We have not room 
to notice the exhibition, or the exhibitors at length. 
It appears that Mr. Fawkes of Farnley Hall, York, 
occupied a very prominent position among Short-horn 
breeders—for the fourth time taking the first prize for 
yearling bulls, and having also been the breeder of 
the first prize bull in the class including all between 
2 and 4 years. Colonel Towneley was again successful 
in the class for cows, carrying off both prizes, as he 
did last year. The show of Herefords was good, and 
that of Devons larger and better than in 1856 ‘In 
sheep, the show of Leicesters and Cotswolds was supe- 
rior, the Cotswold breed having never been better 
represented. The Southdowns were also excellent, Mr. 
Jonas Webb distancing all competitors.’”’” Blood and 
well-bred horses are said to have been fairly repre- 
sented—but other classes not well filled. Pigs were 
very fine. 

in Implements the Society offer an example worthy 
of imitation here, by limiting the prizes ea@h year to 
a particular department, and only making awards on 
fair and careful trials. At Chelmsfvrd, In 1856, plows, 
harrows, and rollers were the especial articles of com- 
petition. This year, £155 were set aside as premiums 
for drills and horse-hoes, hay machines and rakes, 
reaping and mowing machines, and carts and wagons. 
£500 was also to be awarded to the best steam cultiva- 
tor. The first prize for Reapers was taken by McCor- 
mick’s machine, made by Burgess & Key—for Mowers 
by the ‘‘ American Eagle” made by Ruggles, Nourse 
& Mason, and the same patent which took the $1000 
prize last year in Massachusetts, but which since ap- 
pears in this country to have failed to maintain the 
high reputation then acquired. 

Four Steam Cultivators were tried but no prizes 
awarded. There was much complaint as to the charac- 
ter of the field selected for the trial, for which a high 
price was paid, but which proved in soil flinty and 
baked, as well as so steep as to be entirely unsuitable. 





IrRIGATION.—We see it stated that the Hon. Hueu 
Wuirts has commenced the erection of a wind-mill on 
the north bank of the Mohawk, a few yards abeve the 
Albany, Vermont and Canada Railroad Bridge, to be 
used in pumping water into a reservoir on a hill a 
short distance west of his house, for the purpose of ir- 
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{-@ In another part of this paper will be found a 
rather extended summary of the notes of our visit at 
Joun JoHNsToN’s—so extended, indeed, that we were 
forced to omit what we had intended to say of the pla- 
ces of Messrs. R. L. Swan and H.T. E. Foster. We 
caught but a glimpse, it is true, of their agricultural 
operations; but both gentlemen have carried on their 
respective farms with so much system, intelligence and 
enterprise, that it would be unfair in the highest de- 
gree, to pass by the results of their exertions without 
notice. The neatness and order, not less than the 
magnificent crops which are to be seen at each of their 
establishments, render them both models for universal 
imitation. We hope at some time to be able to speak 
of them from longer observation. 

— We also omitted all that we had intended to say 
of the beauty of the lake scenery, and of Geneva itself ; 
but to those who have visited the place it would be un- 
necessary, and to those who have not, we should be 
successful in giving but a faint idea of the reality. 





Tae DYNAMOMETER TRIAL AT SyRAcuUSE.—Previ- 
ous trials of machines by this useful test, have all of 
them, so far as we are aware, been wanting in certain 
respects essential to a proper degree of exactness. For 
example in determining the draft of a mowing machine 
it is well enough to say that it was equal to so many 
pounds per minute during each minute of the time con- 
sumed in going a certain distance. But when a com- 

arison is instituted between different machines, a more 
intricate calculation becomes necessary. First, if a 
machine does its work in four minutes at a draft of 
350 pounds, while another does the same work in three 
minutes at a draft of 400 pounds, the ratio between the 
two sums, 350 and 400, by no means expresses a cor- 
rect comparison between the draft of the two; for, if 
the same length of time had been taken by the latter 
as the former, its draft would have been reduced per- 
haps considerably below that of the other. Secondly, 
the width of swath must introduce another element 
into the proportion; for, if of two machines, showing 
the same draft and the same time, one cuts six inches 
or a foot wider swath, of course it would be unfair to 
rank the power expended upon them exactly alike. 

Both these elements are now undergoing considera- 
tion, and being calculated by the members of the Syra- 
cuse board of Judges, having the dynamometrical trial 
in charge. What we wish to know is the exact power 
each machine requires to cut, say one foot in width, 
provided all cut swaths of equal length in equal time. 

On this basis we shall be able to determine their 
comprative draft exactly. Other sub-committees are 
engaged in making out reports upon the comparative 
mechanical construction—work done, &¢.,—all of which, 
when completed and combined, must throw much light 
that is new even to manufacturers of machines, upon 
the points of practical importance involved in all the 
differences, large and minute, in their construction. 





Tue LATE TriaAt oF ReArers, &c., 1s MARYLAND.— 
To the account of this trial, lately published in the 
Country Gentleman—the first agricultural journal in 
which any account of it appeared—it is proper to add 
that among the mowers most successful were those 
using the Track-Clearer. This appurtenance to those 
machines, it is said by the friends of Ketchum’s mow- 
er, belong exclusively to that machine, and to have 
been the invention of the party giving his name to that 
machine. How well this claim is founded it is not for 
your correspondent to decide. If this invention be 
protected by a patent, of course those entitled to its 
advantages will know how to secure them. E. L. R, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Arriva or Stock.—We learn that the stock of the 
Illinois Importing Company, an account of which has 
already appeared in our columns, and about the safety 
of which there has lately been a good deal of anxiety, 
arrived at Philadelphia on Monday of last week by the 
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ship Georgia, after a passage of 58 days, during which 
three fine two-year-old bulls and one cow died, and 
also one mare, two hogs and two sheep. The stock 
arrived consists of 28 Short-horn cattle, 2 stallions, 18 
hogs and 19 sheep. Considering the length of voyage, 
they are in fair condition, and after a little rest will 
be forwarded to their destination in the west. 





Tue Kentucky HArvester.—We are furnished by 
a friend with the following statement in relation to the 
characteristics of this machine, as manufactured by 
Messrs. Miller, Wingate & Co., of Louisville. We 
understand that it is there meeting with large sales, 
and acquiring a good reputation in all the particulars 
named: “Ist. Large free gearing, giving great ease 
of motion, and two large wheels carrying the cutter 
bar up at any height, from one to eight inches. When 
used as a mower, the driver can, by a lever at his right, 
instantly raise and lower the cutter bar, and by a lever 
at his left, can instantly stop the knife—two very im- 
portant points especially where the machines are to be 
used on rough and uneven ground. All the essential 
parts of the machine are made of wrought iron. It 
runs very light, and is easy work for two horses. The 
cutter bar is made of boiler iron, folded over with the 
round side in front; the guard fingers are enclosed 
within the bar, rendering them very secure and very 
difficult to get out of line. The guard fingers are of 
the best wrought iron, polished, and seem to pass 
through the grass with great ease. ‘T'he grass is spread 
with great regularity, and left very smooth and even. 
We think the speed, manner of*spreading the grass, 
easy draft, durability, reliability, and simplicity of 
construction, are the prominent points. 





MaAryLAnpD State Aa. Soctery.—The next Fair of 
this Society is to be held at Baltimore, Oct. 20-23. 
Among the prizes are one of $25 for the best animal 
portrait in oil, and two of $15 each for animal por- 
traits taken by camera obscura, and for engraved or 
lithographed. Also several prizes for new inventions 
in aid of agriculture and for essays on various subjects 
connected therewith. 





Sprincrietp (Mass) Horse SnHow.—Our readers 
will remember that there was a great National Exhi- 
bition of Horses on the United States Armory Grounds 
at Springfield, in 1853. This show, the first of the 
kind in the country, was admirably managed, and 
passed off with great eclat. The County (Hampden) 
Ag. Society having purchased and fitted up a beautiful 
park of 20 acres for its annul exhibitions, affording 
every convenience for a large exhibition of horses, the 
association of gentlemen under whose auspices the pre- 
vious one was held, have announced a “ National Ex- 
hibition of Imported Blood and American bred Hor- 
ses,’’ to be opened at Springfield on the 30th of Sept., 
and to continue for three days. The prizes offered, 
amount to nearly $2,500, and embrace all kinds of 
horses, arranged under nineteen classes. 

The show grounds of the Hampden Co. Ag. Society, 
on which this exhibition is to be held, are to be inaugu- 
rated Sept. 29—the Inaugural Address by Rev. HEN- 
RY WARD BEECHER. 





A Stent Worth Seeine.—In the report of Hon. M. 
L. Dunlap, on the recent reaper trial near Urbana, II, 
a fact is stated incidentally, says the Chicago Press, 
which is worthy of at least a passing thought. On the 
farm of Messrs. Carle & Thomas, Mr. Dunlap found a 
wheat field consisting of one thousand acres, and in 
this field twelve reaping machines at work. This was 
a sight worth seeing, truly, and one that has been made 
possible only within a few years. By the employment 
of twelve reapers, this immense field can be put in 
shock in from four to five days. Under the old system 
of cutting by hand it would require an army of one 
hundred “cradlers’’ the same length of time. Or it 
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would take ten ‘‘cradlers’’ from forty to fifty days to 
complete the job. The reader will see at once that it 
is only by the use of machinery that farming ean be 
conducted upon so extendsive a scale. 





American InstitvuTe.—This institution, whose next 
exhibition is to open at the Crystal Palace, New-York, 
on the 15th Sept., offers prizes of $20 and $10 for the best 
and second best barrels of Winter and Spring Wheat, 
and prizes of $15 and $8 for best and second best bar- 
rels of Rye, Buckwheat, Barley, Oats, Yellow and 
White Corn, and for the best and second best bushel of 
Chinese Sugar Cane Seed, Clover Seed, Timothy Seed, 


- and Orchard and Red-top Grass Seed. For any fur- 


ther information, address Wau. B. Leonarp, Cor. Sec’y, 
New-York. 

ARABIAN Horses In Kentucky.—Mr. N. K. Ricn- 
ARDS of Georgetown, Ky., who some years since pro- 
cured from Arabia two stallions and a mare of the best 
blood, has recently received three more stallions and 
two mares, selected by himself after a laborious search 
of many months among the different tribes of Arabia, 
and which are believea to be fully equal to any horses 
ever sent out of thatcountry. Mr. R.’s object is not to 
breed pure Arabians, but to cross this stock with the 
thorough-breds of Kentucky. 








Tur Kentucky Harvester.—aAt atrial of Reapers 
and Mowers recently held near St. Louis, the first prize 
of $150, for the best Reaper, and the first prize of 
$300, for the best Mower and Reaper combined, were 
both awarded to Miller, Wingate & Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., for their ‘* Kentucky Harvester.” 





fa Fow.er & We tts, New-York, have issued a 
small pamphlet entitled ‘ How to get a Patent,” con- 
taining all the instructions necessary for inventors. 
We presume it can be procured by enclosing a post- 
office stamp to their address. 





Our CrrccuLaTion.— 

“The sale of the Country Gentleman nearly equals the 
entire sale of the whole agricultural press of the United 
Kingdom.” 

The above sentence occurs in the course of a review 
in the North British Agriculturist, July 15 of Ropert 
Russev’s American Tour. Itis probably no inore than 
is true in relation to our weekly and monthly circula- 
tion combined—the Cultirator, as our readers are 
aware, being made up monthly of extracts from the 
Co. Gent. Mr. R. put the whole down as weekly, and, 
excepting this misapprehension, his statement was cor- 
rect at the time of his visit, since when, however, our 
circulation has been on the increase. 

The periodical from which the above is taken, is, by 
the way, one of the best of our foreign exchanges. It is 
published weekly at Edinburgh, Scotland, at siz dol- 
lars a year. The regular number of pages is 16, al- 
though a supplement is often added, bringing it up to 
20, and occasionally to 24—the page being an inch 
and a half broader and four inches longer than ours. 
About five of them, however, are taken up with Aa- 
vertisements, and as many more with News. 





Jonas Wess’s South Down Ram-Letrine.—The 
thirty-first annual recurrence of this occasion took 
place at Babraham, July 16, and showed a continued 
increase in the public appreciation of the beautiful 
breed of sheep, with the improvement of which Mr. 
W.’s name has been so long and intimately connected. 
The attendance was good, and the usual hospitalities 
enjoyed, beginning with a lunch and concluding in gen- 
uine British style with a dinner—an institution Ameri- 
cans have yet to adopt. There were in the list of rams 
exposed on the ground, one five-year-old, ten four-year- 
olds, sixteen three-year-olds, fifty-three two-year-olds, 
and sixty yearlings, or 140in all. Of these, sixty-five 
were “‘ let” by auction to the highest bidders—all be- 
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ing started at certain prices, when if no advanee was 
made the party calling any sheep in was adjudged the 
hirer; the highest bidder, of course, taking any ram 
in regard to which competition ensued. The gross 
smount at which the 65 were put up was £1@24, 12s— 
the gross amount they realized £1812, 6s., giving an 
average of very nearly $140 per head, showing an in- 
crease of more than $10 a head on any former year, 
with the exception of 1856, which was considered an 
unusually good one. The price named as the average 
would be considered here pretty good, for the use one 
year of asingle animal. But we find in looking over 
those above the average, some still mo e astonishing 
figures: two were let for 50 guineas each ($250); one 
for 52 gs.; two for 70 gs. each; one for 71 gs.; one for 
100 guineas, and one (No. 115,) for 197 guineas, or 
$985—the last being the highest price ever realized hy 
Mr. Webb for a year’s hire of one ram, and (we may add 
as usual in such cases) being bid for an American gen- 
tleman—Mr. Linpsay of New-York, by whom it was 
reported that the animal would probably be purchased 
in order to make him a permanent accession to our South 
Down blood. He was put up at 130 guineas, being nearly 
double the price set on any other, and showing no less 
its breeder’s estimate of its comparative value, than 
the enterprise of the bidder in securing the best, ‘ re- 
gardless of expense.” 


Tue Co Gent. AT THE West.—I have been a sub- 
scriber of the Country Gentleman only fora short time, 
yet I must be permitted to express to you my entire 
satisfaction with it. It suits my idea of an agricultaral 
paper better than any thing I have yet seen. At first 
I doubted the propriety of taking an agricultural paper 
published so far from home; yet I find it none the less 
valuable on that account. Indeed, in some respects, 
its value is increased, as it is published im a region of 
country where agriculture is in a more advanced state 
than with us. Editors of agricultural papers in the 
course of a few years, become more or less familiar 
with all the subjects treated of in such papers, while 
the readers are wore or less changing from year to year, 
many of them young men like wyself, without a great 
deal of experience. We have to ask the same ques- 
tions which have been asked before, and which have 
been answered. R.H.B. McDonough Co., Iii. 








Potatoes Mixine In THE Hitt.—We heve raised 
for three years past, the Western Red and Mercer po- 
tatoes side by side. The seed came from different pla- 
ces—was pure when it came I believe, and they have 
been gradually mixing, the mercers with the reds. The 
hybrids are in every proportion, frequently one half of 
a potato white or bluish, the other red, forming when 
washed qhite a contrast. Inquiry of farmers compels 
me to admit it is not an isolated case, and although 
aware of the slight foundations often belonging to po- 
pular beliefs, yet this I have seen. W.H.S. Platn- 
field, N. J. 

Seep Dri_u.—The certificate just sent us from Jones- 
ville, Saratoga-Co., in favor of a patent Drill, we shall 
be pleased to publish as an an advertisement. From 
all we hear of the Drill alluded to, we doubt not it is 
@ good one, and we presume the manufacturers would 
find it greatly to their advantage to advertise it in our 
columns. 

Frne STRAWBERRIES.—If you were not so far from 
us, would liked to have sent you a specimen of straw- 
berries grown here thissummer. I imported the plants 
from England, called ‘Magnum Bonum.” The berries 
are beautiful color, true pine-apple fiavor, and mea- 
sured four and a half inches long, and five and a half 
in circumference. Henry Coox. Alexandria, Va. 











CaBBAGES.—In the New-England Farmer of July 
llth, it is stated that more than sixty tons of cabbages 
have been grown on an acre of land underdrained the 
year before, where thirty tons had previously been 
viewed as a large crop. 
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The American Farmer’s Encyclopedia, 


NMBRACING all the recent discoveries in Agricultu- 

‘4 ral Chemistry, and the use of Mineral, Vegetable and 
Animal Manures. With Descriptions and Figures of 
America® Insects injurious to Vegetation. Being a Com- 
plete Guide for the cultivation of every variety of Garden 
and Field Crops. Illustrated by numerous engravings of 
Grasses, Grains, Animals. Implements, Insecta, &e By 
Gouverneur Emerson, of Pennsylvania, upon the basis of 
Johnson’s Farmer's Encyclopedia. . 

Price Four Dollars. Sent free of Postage upon receipt 
of price. “No Farmer should be withoutit.”. Published 
by C. M. SAXTON & CO., 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 
Aug. 27--w&m1t 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 
STOCKS AND SEEDLINGS. 


E BEG te announce to the Trade that we are able to 
supply the following in large quantities, viz : 








Mazzarp Cuerry Seedlings,----.-------- 1 year. 
DBPL TOI, bons candida Stedcecnsesé ls 
Quince from Cuttings, ....-...-..-.----- iss 
Horse CHESTNUTS......-..-----.- 1z2@&3s * 
Deb, REGED, bos cccccedcsmesated SOE: * 
Brack Wavnot and Burrernot, ..,..--. 3 “* 
Maptys, Silver and Scarlet,........-- 2&3 * 
PERE EN, oop Se cptsssec cist dseekeks S'S 
Maeyouia, Acuminata, -.........-.. 2&3 * 
Mountain Asu, European, -..--..------- SS 
iets cor cep aces Sncdsese eras _ 
Oaks, Red and White,..................-. 3 * 


And many other articles, for which see other advertise- 
ment, and Catalogues, Descriptive and Wholesale, which 
are sent gratis to all who apply and enclose stamps to pre- 
pay postage. ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Aug. 20,.w&k&m1t Mount Hope Nurseries, Nochester, N. Y. 





Bulbous Roots, Roses, Strawberries and Trees. 
\ M. R. PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N. Y., offer their 

most extensive collection of Bulbous Flower Roots 
in their Priced Catalogues for 1857. 'The new Descriptive 
Catalogue of the finest Strawberries--105 varieties—and 
New Catalogue of Roses, Tree and Herbaceous Ponies, 
Carnations, Phlox, Iris, Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, &c., 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, are ready for applicants who enclose stamps. Chi- 
nese Potato Tubers will now be contracted for, deliverable 
Ist of October, with a Treatise on Culture. 10,000 Lin- 
naeus, Victoria and Early Tobolsk Rhubarb. 50,000 Ger- 
man Asparagus. 250,000 American Thorn, Arbor Vitae, 
Osage Orange, Honey Locust, and Privet, for hedges. 
10,000 Cherry and Provence Currauta. 50.000 Lawton and 
Impevial Blackberries, 30,000 Orange, Antwerp, and other 
Raspberries. 20,000 Hardy Grapes, English and Houghton 
Gooseberries, and Cranberries. All in quantity at lowest 
rates, N. B. The collection in every Department is une- 
qualled ; and many of the varieties of Fruit Trees and of 
Strawberries, &c., cultivated by others, are shown to be 





worthless. Aug. 27—w2tm1t* 
NOTICE. . 
A great and rare chance for Pomologists and Nur- 
serymen. 


ota subscribers will sell at their premises, (on account 
of the declining health of the Producer,) from 1,500 
to 2,900 New Varieties of Seedling Grape Vines, tive and 
six years old, ready to fruit the coming season, in lots to 
suit purchasers. All perfectly hardy—selected from all 
the hardy varieties of Northern aud Western Grapes. 
Such an opportunity has never before been offered the 
fruit growing community, of making thousands from a 
small investment of a few dollars. Please call and exam- 
ine the stock on the premises of the subscribers, between 
this and the middle of September next. 
J. LEWIS, P. STEWART. 
New Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y. Aug. 20—w&mIlt. 


SUFFOLKS. 
NE or two pair of fine Suffolk pigs for sale by the 
Subscriber, well haired, and from different litvers ; 
Price, $49 per pair. J. R. PAGE, 
“ Aug. 20 —w4tmlt Sennett, N. Y. 
HORSE POWERS, 
THRESHING MACHINES, 


EXCELSIOR FAN MILLS, 
AT the North River Agriculturai Warehouse. 
oh GRIFFING BROTHER «& CO.. 
60 Courtlandt-St., New-York. 








Aug. 20—wStm2t 





1857. 





New and Rare Ornamental Trees. 
ESSRS. ELLWANGER & BARRY solicit the at- 


tention of gentlemen who are interested in new and 
rare Ornamental Trees, to the following, viz : 

Kitmarnock Weepine WiLLOow. with pendulous brown 
branches and large glossy leaves—an elegant tree. 

AMERICAN WEEPING WiL.Low.—A beautiful small tree 
with a profusion of light, graceful, drooping branches and 
small silvery green foliage. 

Rosemary Leavep Wiiiow.—A very striking tree with 
feathery branches and bright silvery foliage. 

Weepinc Poptar.—A remarkably graceful tree—the 
tremulous foliage and drooping habit combined, are quite 
expressive. 

Cut-LeaveD WeeEPinG Bircu.—No other tree posses- 
ses be every particular, so much of lightness and elegance 
as this. 

Purpie-Leavep Sycamore—A very striking tree, hav- 
ing large rich purple foliage. 

Awcuba-Leavep AsH—Quitea novelty, having the leaves 
all profusely sprinkled with golden blotches. 

Go.p-Stripep Weeping AsH—A variety of the com- 
mon Weeping Ash, with golden stripes and blotches on 
both foliage and branches. 

Evms, Purpie-Leavep, Netrie-Leavep, PyramipAlt, 
Huntinepon, and several other remarkable and beautiful 
species and varieties. 

These are but a few of the many rare and fine trees 
which E. & B. now offer. In new and rare Shrubs, Roses, 
Ponies, Phloxes, and other popular classes of plants, 
their collection is equally rich. 

For particulars they must refer to the following Cata. 
logues, which will be sent prepaid to all who enclose one 
stamp for each :—No, 1— Fruits. No. 2— Ornamental 
Trees. No. 3—Green House and Bedding Plants, Dahlias, 
&ce. No. 4—Wholesale. 

Mr. Hope Norserigs, Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 1857. 

Aug. 20—wl1mit, 


STRAWBERRIES. 


OVEY’S SEEDLING, Boston Pine, and Large Early 
Scarlet—vigorous and true to name—$6 per 1,000— 
$1 per 100. 
Also, Brinckle’s Orange Raspberry, and Linnzus Rhu- 
barb—a new English variety—very superior. 
FREEMAN & KENDALL, 
Ravenswood Fruit Garden, 
Sept. 1—mlit Ravenswood, L. L., near New-York. ~ 


SHORT-HORNS. 


HAVE in my stables three young BULLS, two of 
which I offer for sale, viz: 

“HIAWATHA,” 1663--red—calved November, 1855 ; 
bred by Sam’! Thorne, Esq. A first-class animal in every 
respect, with extraordinary good handling and quality— 
Price $1.000. 

“KNIGHT OF GWYNNE.” — mostly red—calved 
May, 1857; bred by Sam’! Thorne, Esq. ; got by Grand 
Duke 2d, (12961) out of Dinah Gwynne, by Balco (9918.) 
Yor farther pedigrees, see 2d vol. A. H. B.. p. 352—Price 
$500. 

Also several Cows and Heifers in calf to Hiawatha, at 
from $200 to $500. 

* CRICKET ”—roan—calved June, 1857 ; got by Double 
Duke, 14514, out of Crumie—see 3d vol. A. H. B., p. 357 
—Price $200. 

My farm is but five minutes walk from Sennett Station 
of New-York Central R. R., (old road,) and five miles east 
of Auburn. J. R. PAGE, 

Aug. 27—w4tmI1t Sennett, N. Y. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Superphosphate of Lime, &c. 


HE best quality of Peruvian Guano, with Govern- 
ment weight and brand on each bag, by the cargo or 
in amaller quantities, at the LOWEST PRICE. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME...Being agent of the 
largest manufacturers, I can supply a first-rate article at 
the lowest manufacturer's prices. 

BONE-DUST—Coarse and fine ground—also sawings 
and filings. 

POUDRETTE and TAFEU by the barrel. 

My warehouse is the LARGEST depot in the United 
States for the various kinds of FERTILIZERS. all of 
which are guarauteed of the best and most reliable quality. 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURA ? IM- 

PLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
A large and complete assortment of all the improved kinds. 

MOWING AND REAPING Machines. 

R. L. ALLEN, 

Feb. 26—weow&mtf 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1857. 


LLWANGER & BARRY beg to announce that they 
offer for the ensuing Fall Trade their usual extensive 
stock of nursery articles, embracing 

Sranparp anp Dwarr Fruit Trees of all kinds. 

Saati Fruits, embracing the finest Currants, Goose- 
berries, Raspberries. Blackberries, Strawberries, &c., é&c. 

Nots, including Walnuts, Filberta, Chestnuts, &c. 

Ruvpars, Linneus, Victoria, &c., all the best. 

Giant AsPparacts, &C¢., &C. 

Decinvovs OrNEMENTAL TREES for streets, parks, lawns, 
cemeteries, &c. 

W ecepine Trees, a great collection, 

EverGreen Trees, including upwards of half a million 
of Norway Spruce of all sizes, aud a large stock of the 
gigautic WasHinGtonia, and other California trees, 

FLOWERING Survuss, Roses, Green-House, Border and 
Bedding Plants, Hedging, Stocks and Seedlings of all 
sorts, &c., &c. 

Nurserymen, &c., Cealt with on the most liberal terms, 
and amateur’s orders attended to with the greatest care. 
Packing done in the most thorough and skillful manner, 
and with the best materials. 

For full particulars we refer to special advertisements 
and to the following Catalogues, sent gratis to all who ap- 
a ag inclose astamp for each : 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 
wine o. 3—Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House and Bedding 

ants, 

No. 4—Wholesale or Trade List. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Aug. 13—w&mlt. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Double Dahtias, &c. 


HE subscribers offer this season a more extensive as- 

sortment than usual of Durch Bulbows Roots. import- 
ed from the best flower nurseries of Europe, in the finest 
condition, and all first class bulbs—embracing every desi- 
rable variety of Double and Single Hyacinths, adapted for 
honse or out-door flowering. 

Earty AND Late Dovsie anp S1noie Tories of every 

shade and hue. 

Po_yantuus Narcissus. 

Roman Narcissvs for early winter blooming. 

SincLe Narcissos. 

DovusLe AND SINGLE JonQuiLtys, 

Crocus of all sorts, including some very fine new named 

seedling varieties. 

Crown IMPERIALS. 

FRiTTILLARIAS, 

GLaDIOLus, 

rts. 

Ixras. 

Livigs. 

ARUMS. 

Co.cuioums, with numerous other sorts of approved 

tested value. 

Carta.ocvues of the above, with descriptions and direc- 
tions for planting and managing, will be mailed to appli- 
cantt 2nclosing a stamp. 

Hy acinth Glasses, Fancy Crocus Pots, &c. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., Seesdmen, &c., 

Aug. 13—w4mlt. 15 John St., New-York. 


PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 


HE New Catalogue describes 102 varieties, including 

Prince’s Scarlet and Magnate—monstrous, and will pro- 
duce double the crop of Peabody’s—Le Baron, and Ladies 
Pine, superior in flavor to all others ; Marylandica, Har- 
lem Orange, Charles’ Favorite, Sir Charles Napier, Scarlet 
Nonpareil, Crystal Palace, Wilson’s Albany, $2.00 per 100; 
Peabody’s $23 per dozen; Hooker $1.00 per dozen, $4.00 
per 100. We will contract for delivery of New Rochelle 
or Lawton Imperial Blackberries, Cherry and other Cur- 
rants, English and Houghton Gooseberries, Hardy Brent- 
ford, Antwerp and Orange Raspberries, and Chinese Po- 
tato tubers, by 100 or 1000, at moderate rates. 
WM. R. PRINCE & CO. 

Flushing. 








Aug. 6—wltmlt.* 
Pium and Cherry Seedlings. 


100 000 Prime Mazzard Cherry Seedlings for sale 
§ 


at $5 per M. Nocharge for package when 
5,000 are taken. 


15,000 strong two years old Plum Seedlings, at $10 og M. 
E. G. STUDLEY, 
Claverack, Col. Co., N. Y. 





Aug. 13—w2tm2t. 
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To Seedsmen, Planters, &c. 


HORBURN’S Preliminary Wholesale Priced List of 

Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds, Dutch Buibous 
Roots, Double Dahtlias, &c., for the Fall of 1857, is just 
published, and will be mailed to dealersand others requir- 
ing seeds in quantities, enclosing a stamp for return pos- 
tage. 

This year’s seeds, so far as harvested, are of prime qua- 
lity, generally abundant, and prices correspondingly mode- 
rate. J. M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, &c., 
Aug. 13—weow4di—m2t. 15 John St., New-York. 


GOOSEBERRY PLANTS. 


ENUINE HOUGHTON’S Seedling—the only variety 

worth cultivating. Railroad facilities for sending in 

all directions. Furnished by the dozen or thousand. Or- 
ders should be sent in Now. C. B. MURRAY, 

July 30—m1tw2t 20 Mile Stand, Warren Co., Ohio. 


SMALL FRUITS, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, &c. 


E solicit the attention of Nurserymen, Dealers and 

Amateur fruit-growers to our collection of the 

above Fruita, the most extensive in quantity and variety 
ever offered in this country. 

STrawBeERRIES— Upwards of 60 varieties, all fruited and 
tested on our own grounds—including the Hooker, Brigh- 
ton Pine, Jenny Lind, Genesee, and all the best American 
sorts, and Triomphe de Gand, Trollope’s Victoria, and all 
the best foreign varieties. 

RasPBerries—All the popular varieties, including the 
Orange, the best and most beautiful of its color. Also the 
superb or new Autumnal or Everbcaring sorts—Mcrveille 
de quatre Saisons and Belle de Fontenay. 

Currayts—Upwards of 20 varieties, including those 
superb sorts—Cherry, White Grape, Victoria, Prince Al- 
bert, &c., &c. 

GooseBERRIFS—A large assortment of the best English 
large sorts, and the American Seedling, which bears im- 
menee crops and is always free from mildew. 

B.LackBerrteEs—New Rochelle or Lawton, and High 
Bush or Dorchester. 

We solicit orders for the above and all other Nursem 
articles, and pledge ourselves to give them our best atten- 
tion. 

The following Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who 
apply and inclose stamps to prepay postage : 

No. 1--A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, &c. 

No. 3—A Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, and 
new and select Green-House and Bedding Plants, publish- 
ed every Spring. 

No. 4—A Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Deal- 
ere and others who purchase extensively. 

kee See other advertisement. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
Aug. 18—w&mIlt. 











Excelsior Cider and Wine Mill. 


Krauser’s Patent—$45, 

HIS ie a light Mill, easily handled, and does more 

work, with less power, and in less time than any other 
in use. Two men will readily make from eight to ten bar- 
rels of cider per day, and that with seven to eight bushels 
of good apples per barrel. By the application of Horse 
Power, much more may be done. It is well adapted, in 
all respects, to the manufacture of Wine, from the Grape, 
as Cider from the Apple. The pulp, or pomace, is easily 
subjected to a pressure of about ten tons, by the use of a 
lever, in the hands of one man. It is very simple in its 
arrangement, and from itspeculiar construction is not liable 
to get out of order by any ordinary or necessary use, and 
it cannot be clogged by over-feeding. This Mill took the 
first prize (a Silver Medal,) over Hickok’s, at the Pennsyl- 
vinia State Fair. 

Having very much improved the pressing part of the 
Mill, and made several other important improvements, I 
have been obliged to increase the price to $45. A liberal 
discount to dealers. Address 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Aug. 6—w4tmlit. 





tease to Read This. 


F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT . send at once for Mr. 
Srars’ Crrcutars To Book Agents. Our publications 
are considered among the most saleable. Address (post- 
paid) ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
March 19—w6tmé6t No. 181 William-st., New-York. 
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Great Sale of 


DEVON CATTLE 
And South Down Sheep. 


On Wednesday, 9th of September, 1857. 


I will sell at public auction, without reserve, my herd of 
Devon Cattle, about forty-five in number, and my flock 
of South Down Sheep, about one hundred, at my farm on 
Grand Island, two miles from the rail road and omnibus 
stations in North Buffalo. 

I have bred Devons for many years. The original stock 
were derived from the best animals, and for the last seven 
years my breeding bulls have been of imported blood, di- 
rect from Devonshire, England, which, with several of my 

resent cows, are recorded in. the English Devon Herd 

300k. All my herd wil! be recorded in the American Devon 
Herd Book, soon to be published, and are — robably, 
in quality, to any others in this country. The herd con- 
sists of about 30 cows and heifers, and 15 or 16 bulls and 
bull calves. 

My South Downs are descended originally from the 
flocks of Mr. Ellman, the Duke of Richmond and other 
celebrated English breeders, crossed for the last seven or 
eight years with rams bred by the great South Down 
breeder, Mr. Webb, of Babraham, England. There will 
be 75 or 80 ewes, the remainder rams. 

- As IT intend making a CLEAN SALE, this will probably be 
a better opportunity for purchasers to select animals to 
their liking than any other which will occur for some time. 

Descriptive Catalogues will be ready by the first of 
August, which will be sent by mail to all hens applying 
to me by letter. 

Terms or Sate.—For all sums less than $100, cash; on 
sums of $100 and over, good notes at three months, on in- 
terest, payable at the bank, will be received. 

The stock will be delivered on steamboat or railroad, at 
Buffalo, as may be desired, the day after the sale. 

Those wishing to view the stock previous to the sale, 
will be conveyed to the farm by calling at my residence ; 
and those attending on the sale day will cross the Niagara 
river between the farm and the main shore by steam ferr 
from the omnibus station at Lower Black Rock or Nort 
Buffalo, to which either the omnibuses or rail cars will 

qrine them from their stations in Buffalo. Sale to com- 
ence at 11 o’clock, A. M., of the first day. 
LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Black Rock, N. Y., July 16, 1857—weowdt—m2t. 


ESSEX PIGS. 

THE Subscriber is now ready to receive orders for pigs 

of this breed from his Spring litters. Three of these 
were sired by his imported boar “ Brum,” selected as the 
best pig in the pen of tive to which the first premium was 
awarded at the Birmingh1im (Eng.) Show in Dec., 1856 ; 
and two by Mr. Thorne’s imported boar * Chelmsford,” 
winner of the first prize at the last Show of the Royal 
Ag. Society. 

Selections will be made in strict accordance with the 
order of application. Where pairs are sent they will be 
taken from litters sired by different boars. 

Price at six weeks old, $25 per pair; single pigs, $15; 
well boxed and shipped at Rhinebeck. TrERMs Casu. 

C. 8. WAINWRIGHT, 
The Meadows, 
June 25—w4t—maugk sept. Near Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


In large or small quantities at Lowest Market Price 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water-st., New-York. 
BEWARE of adulterated or damp Guano, and of 
all other FERTILIZERS which can be mixed or 

depreciated without detection. The demand for artificial 
and commercial fertilizers is now so large in the United 
States, that it is becoming a great object to adulterate them. 
This has been done to so considerable an extent in Eng- 
land, as to have called for the most stringent measures for 
the exposure of rascality, and the protection of farmers. 

Feb. 26—weow&mtf 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 
Government Weight and Brand. 


COLUMBIAN GUANO, 

Government Weight and Brand. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
MANIPULATED GUANO NUMBER 1, 
BONE DUST. 


For sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff Street, 
Aug. 1—mi3t. Corner of Fulton, New-York 




















Farm for Sale. 


HE subscriber offers for sale his farm in Fairfax Co., 
Va., 6 miles north of the Court House, and about 20 
miles from Alexandria and Washington respectively, and 
2 miles from the Mannasses Gap and Alexandria R. R. 
Station, and 3 miles from Alexandria, London and Hamp- 
shire Railroad Station, both roads being now in course of 
construction. 

The farm contains 321 acres of Jand, about half of which 
is cleared and under a good state of cultivation ; the bal- 
ance isin timber. There is supposed to be 200,000 feet of 
good saw timber on the land. There is two steam saw- 
mills, lately put up, in the neighborhood ; one near one 
side of the land—the other is about half a mile from the 
other side. The land can be divided into three farms ; 
there are three dwelling-houses on it, all nearly new. 
There is a large orchard of — of choice improved 
fruit, now bearing; also peaches, plums and cherries. 
The land is well watered by never-failing springs that run 
together, and afford plenty of water to drive a wheel of 
capacity enough to saw wood or thresh. <A large portion 
of the land is alluvial bottom, a portion of which is clear- 
ed and ditched. 

There is also a stone quarry on the land. To one seek- 
ing Virginia land, this presents many inducements, and 
will be sold low, and on reasonable terms of payment. 

Any one wishing further particulars respecting the land, 
may address me at Chantilly, Fairfax Co., Va. 

July 16—wltin2t. BENJ. R. BARLOW. 


First Class Family Journals. 


IFE ILLUSTRATED: A First Class Pictorial Paper, 

weekly. $2a year; $1 for half a year....WATER- 
CURE JOURNAL: Devoted to the Laws of Life and 
Health. $1 yg heaven te JOURNAL: 
Devoted to the Improvement of Mankind. $1 a year. 
The three Journals sent one year for $3. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

No. 308 Broadway, New-York. 





July 9—w4tm2t. 
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Wood’s Portable Steam Engine Works, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


A. N. WOoondD & CO. 


Practical Machinists,and Builders of their Celebrated 


PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES 
For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 


JE HAVE made great improvements in our Engines 
the past winter, particularly in the manner of set- 
ting the tubes in the boilers, (by Prosser’s Patent) adding 
a large wrought-iron dome in place of small cast ones, in- 
creased the size of fire-box, with ash-pan that can be closed 
up tight or opened at pleasure,—also in the manner of con- 
necting the governor to throttle, making it direct action. 
Parties wishing Circulars with cuts of Engine, should 
enclose P. O. Stamp to pay return postage on same. The 
following is our 


PRICE LIST FOR 1857. 


Horse estimate space oc- cash price fly-wheel di- face of 








power weight cupied ameter wheel 
24 2000. 4 sd 5 ft. $240 89 in. 54 in. 
2 2500 “ bys “ ae yo “ oe “ 
6 3600“ Tby 5 “ 550 * «44 ie 
8 4800“  9by 64“ 700 48 “ .° 
10 6000“ 10by et 9 875 60 “ S ¢ 
12 7500“ i14by 64“ 1050 72 “ os 


12 
The above price includes boxing and delivered on board 
c A. N. WOOD & CO. 


ars. 
April 23—wtf—June 1—mft. 
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Cider Mill and Press, 
Much Improved over Last Year’s Make. 


1 The frames are va together with joint bolts. 
e 2. The fly whee) is 22inches in diameter instead of 16. 
3. The form of the teeth has been changed, so as to make 
them grind easier and freer. 
4. Entirely new gearings have been constructed. 
For sale by JOHN ALEXANDER 
Aug 1—m2t—waug?20 4t. 34 Cliff-st., New-York 








Choice Farm Lands for Sale. 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. COMPANY, 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL ABOUT 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF CHOICE FARMING LANDS, 


In Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on Long Cred- 
its and at Low Rates of Interest. 


TT ESE Lands were granted by the Government to aid 
in the construction of this Road, and are among the 
richest and most fertile in the world. They extend from 
north-east and north-west, through the middle of the 
State, to the extreme south, and include every variety of 
climate and productions found between those parallels of 
latitude. The northern portion is chiefly prairie, inter- 
spersed with fine groves, and in the middle and southern 
sections timber predominates, alternating with beautiful 
prairies and openings. 

The climate is more healthy, mild and equable, than 
any other part of the country—the air is pure and bra- 
cing, while living streams and springs of excellent water 
abound. 

Bituminous Coal is extensively mined, and supplies a 
cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at many points 
at $2 to $4 per ton—and wood can be had at the same rate 
per cord. 

Building Stone of excellent quality also abounds, which 
can be procured for little more than the expense of trans- 
portation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are a black rich 
mould from two to five feet deep, and gently rolling,—their 
coutiguity to this Road, by which every facility is furnish- 
ed for travel and transportation, to the principal markets 
North, South, East, West, and the economy with which 
they can be cultivated, render them the most valuable in- 
vestment that can be found; and present the most favora- 
ble opportunity for persons of industrious habits and small 
means to acquire a comfortable independence in a efw 
years. 

: Chicago is now the greatest grain market in the world 
—and the facility and economy with which the products 
of these lands can be transported to that market, make 
them much more profitable at the prices asked, than those 
more remote at government rates,—as the additional cost 
of transportation is a perpetual tax on the latter, which 
must be borne by the producer, in the reduced price he 
receives for his grain, &c. 

The Title is perfect -and when the final payments are 
made, Deeds are executed by the Trustees appointed by 
the State, and in whom the title is vested, to the purcha- 
sers, which convey to them absolute titles in Fee Simple, 
free and clear of every incumbrance, lien or mortgage. 


The Prices are from $6 to $30—Interest only 3 pr. ct. 


Twenty per cent. will be deducted from the Credit 
Price for Cash. 


Those who ppeony on long credit, give notes Pe gee 
in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 years after date, and are required to im- 
rove one-tenth annually for five years, so as to have one- 
alf the land under cultivation, at the end of that time. 
Competent Surveyors will accompany those who wish 
to examine these Lands, free of charge, and aid them in 
making selections. 
The lands remaining unsold are as rich and valuable as 
those which have been disposed of. 


SECTIONAL MAPS 


Will be sent to any one who will enclose fifty cents in Pos- 
tage Stamps, and ks or Pamphlets, containing nume- 
rous instances of successful farming, signed by respecta- 
ble and well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of 
the Railroad Lands, throughout the State—also the cost of 
fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, 
etc..—or any other information—will be cheerfully given 
on application, either personally or by letter, in English, 
French or German, addressed to 
JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Il]. Central R. R. Co. 
Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, Chicago Ill. 
April 9—w&m6m 
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ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Patroon and Knog Streets, Albany, N. Y 
HE subscribers, being the most extensive manufactu 
rers of Draining Tile in the United States, have on 
hand, in large or small quantities for Land Draining, the 
following descriptions, warranted superior to any made in 
this country, hard burned. On orders for 10,000 or more, 
a small discount will be made. 
HORSE-SHOE TILE CUT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES, 





OPE CRNOD SONI dias scat ced cava cad $12 per 1000 
8% oe I EE A Oe 15 “ 
4k “ ee RS ETT 18 “ 
5% “ ED Sees get He 40 “ 
6% “ hy EO eR eee 60 “ 

8 “ re Ce eee ee 80 oy 
SOLE TILE cuT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 
DONE TI inde icngc00e<rengscannel $12 per 1000 
3 “ re a ee ee eee 18 rs) 
4 of Os 40 “ 
5 “ OS, ee ee 60 it 
6 “ AAS Sag ee INGE Fas, ak! ARS 2 80 “ 


Also on hand 6-inch calibre Octagon pipe, $20 per 100, 
and 8-inch calibre Round pipe, $30 per 100, for large drains 
—Cornice Brick, of the pattern used in the City of Wash- 
ington, also on hand. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Cartage free. 

i C. & W. MCCAMMON, 
(Late Bascock & Van VECBRTEN,) 
albany, N. Y. 
RICHD. H. PEASE, Agent, 
Excelsior Ag. Works, Warehouse and Seed Store, 
March 1-—-w&mtf 359 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 

















New-York State Tile Works, 
On the Western Plank Road, near the Orphan 
Asylum, Albany, N. Y. 

HE subscriber having purchased the Drain Tile works 

of Artcher & Co., offers for sale the following sized 
Tile: 

HORSE SHOE TILE CUT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES. 





BP CER MRINOO, ote ocedncectiscnssee $12 per 1000 
33 “ coe EN EAB ep -5, Ie tS 15 vy 
43 “ ee ee ee 18 “ 
st “e Le ey eee Meme 40 cy 
6 “" er ETRE! OV TN, PET 60 “ 

8 “ On Oe es eeu od 80 “ 
SOLE TILE CUT 14 INCHES LONG—PIECES, 
po eer $12 per 1000 
3 “ een he OO ea ae ee 18 “ 
4 “ a es 40 “ 
5 a oe a ee eee ea 60 “ 


36 “ a ee eT ke ee 80 oo 

I warrant every Tile perfectly sound, and harder and 
better Tile than any before made in Albany. If not, the 
purchaser need not pay for them. I will also undertake 
draining to any amount, and at any place, and furnish Tile 
for the same, and ask no pay until the employer is perfect- 
ly satisfied with the result. I am also willing to render my 
services in laying out drains free of charge, to any one 
who purchases Tile of me. 

A liberal per centage will be allowed on orders for 10,000 
or more. Cartage free. Gentlemen, your patronage is 
respectfully solicited. Orders from all parts thankfully 
received and ate attended to, 

GEO. ALDERSON, Albany, N. Y., 
(Late Artcher & Co.) Office 63 Quay Street. 
Emery Brotners, Agents, Corner State and Green Bta. 
April 30—w4t&eow3ms—mé6t. 


Agricultural Books, 


For sale at the office of the Country Gentleman. 
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The Illustrated Annual 


REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS 


FOR 1858, 

Is now ready for delivery—ILLUSTRATED WITH 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY ENGRAVINGS, 
and comprising a great variety of valuable Hints and 
Suggestions for every Country Resident. The following 
is a brief and imperfect 

EPITOME OF ITS CONTENTS : 

I. A COMPLETE COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Tue 
Dwe.tuinc—Plan of First Floor ; Chamber Floor ; 
Construction of Roof and Cellar Walls. Tue 
Grounps—Laying out and Ornamental Structures ; 
the Flower Garden; the Dwarf Pear and Fruit 
Garden; the Kitehen Garden; the Orchard; 
Hedges. Ovt Buitp1xgs—Smoke House and Ash- 
ery ; Range of Farm Buildings ; Piggery ; Poultry 


House. 
II. RULES FOR EXTERIOR DESIGNS FOR 
HOUSES. 


HI. THE APIARY — Queens, Workers and Drones; 
HU1ves—their Construction ; Size for different lati- 





er we 





tudes ; Glass Boxes for Honey; Swarm coming 
out; Winter Management, &c. 

Ivy. COUNTRY HOUSES. Lasorer’s Corraces — 
Design by Mr. Downtne; Second Design, with 
mode of coustructing Eaves. Swiss SupcrpaNn 
Corrace—Design and Plans. Stone Corracr— 
Design and Plans. Smartt Farm Houses — De- 
sign and Plans. Puiaix Hovse 1n Cortacs 
Gornic Sty_te—Design and Plans. Curap Farm 
Hovuse—Design and Plans. Bracketrep Farm 
Hovse—Design and Plans. Irartan Farm Hovuss 
—Design and Plans. Batrenep Country House— 
Design, Plan and ftudy for an appropriate orna- 
mental Gate. Gornic Mansion—Design and Plan. 

V. NOTES ON FRUITS. Cutture oF Frouits— 
—Familiar Hints; Treatment of Trees; Sprouts 
about Fruit Trees; Regrafting Old Trees. Tue 
Grape—the Rebecca; Keeping Grapes; Grapes 
around Boston. Tue Currant—Varieties of the 
Currant ; Effect of Cultivation ; the Currant as a 
“Bush” and “Tree.” Tue Appie—Apples for 
Cooking; Molasses from Apples ; Productive 
Young Orchard. Tue Pear—Fire Blight in Pears ; 
Two Hundred Dollar Trees; Ripening Winter 
Pears. Tue PLum—Catching curculios. PRUNING 
AND GrartinG SHears. Froit Lappers. 

VI. LIST OF THE BEST FRUITS. Sorts adopted by 
the Am. Pomological Society—AprpLes—for Gene- 
ral Cultivation ; for Northern Localities ; Varieties 
which Promise Well. P#ars—for General Culti- 
vation ; for Quince Stocks ; for Particular Locali- 
ties. Lums—for General Cultivation ; which Pro- 
mise Well ; for Particular Localities. Cukrrries— 
ditto. Apricots and Nectarines—for General 
Cultivation. Peacnes. Grapes. GOOSEBERRIES. 
RaspBeERRIES. STRAWBERRIES. CURRANTS. BLacK- 
BERRIES. 

VIL ANNUAL FLOWERS. Descriptive Lists and 
Meruops or Cutture; Mode of Sowing; Hardy 
and Tender. CHOICE ANNUALS. 

VIII. GARDEN STRUCTURES. A Cueap Vixery— 
Design and Cost. Cueap Green Hovse—Com- 
mon Green House ; Kew Corservatory. 

IX. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. Hints in Mamace- 
mMENT—Size , Rotation of Crops ; Root Crops ; the 
Cabbage Tribe ; Beans, Peas, &c.; Other Crops. 
Tue Hor Bev. Sevect List or VEGETABLES. 

X. FARM BUILDINGS. Ornamentat CarrtaGe- 
Hovses—to accompany Dwelling in Italtan style; 
to accompany Dwelling in Gothic style. Sheep 
Barn, Chester Co. Barn, Granary aud Wayon- 
House. 

XI. VARIOUS FACTS IN TILLAGE—Depth of 
Sowing Wheat—Good Rotation— Wheat Crop Im- 

roving — Grass Lands—Dividends from Tile— 
leavy Potatoes— Plowing Wet Land— Cheap 
Farm Laborer—Long and Short Manure— Value of 
Straw in Manure—Manure enriched by Grain— 
Harrowing Inverted Sod. 

XII IMPROVED DOMESTIC ANIMALS — Jersey 
and Suftolk Cattle— Cheviot, and Silesian and 
French Merino Sheep—Portuguese and Chinese 
Swine. FEEDING—Experiments with Hogs— 
Food of Cows—Rules for Fattening. 

XIII. RURAL ECONOMY — Constructing Stables — 
Questions and Answers—Corn Shocks — Animals 
in Winter—Storing Ice—P!anting Timber—Shelter 
—Double-Minded Farmers—To make Hens Lay in 
Winter—Feeding Bees—Preparation of Hams. 

XIV. DOMESTIC ECONOMY-—Broken China—stick- 
ing Salve—Frozen Pumps—Flies—Konitting Stock- 
ing Heels— Rat Traps—Owls—Stings and Bites— 
Door Latches—Chimneys— Matches—P. O. Stamps 
—To Mend a Chain Pump without taking it up, 
and many other valuable Items. 

XV. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES -- Steamer for 
Cooking Feed — Potetics in Winter — Disease of 
Domestic A vitiws—Weight of Grain—Root Crops 
—uneap Fences— Ventilation—Good and Bad Man- 
agement. 

All the above furnished in the neatest and clearest typo- 
graphy for Twenty-Five Cents! 

Agents desired to sell the Reeister in all parts of the 
country, and at every Fair and Show to be held this Fall, 
The most favorable terms will be made. An active man 
may easily dispose of hundreds or thousands during the 
next few months. 

Address letters of inquiry, or orders with accompany- 
ing cash, to LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 

Publishers of the Co. Gent. and The Cultivator, 
395 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 




















